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Letters 



Harlequin Haven 

I am writing to thank you for your 
most timely article on the Harlequin 
Ducks of Sachuest Point, Rhode Is¬ 
land. Two days after receiving the Feb¬ 
ruary 1991 issue of WildBird, my hus¬ 
band and I drove to Cape Cod for New 
Year’s weekend and stopped at Sachuest 
Point National Wildlife Refuge on our 
return trip. During a short walk, we 
saw three male and eight female Har¬ 
lequins very close to shore. We spent 
about 20 minutes admiring and pho¬ 
tographing these beautiful ducks in 
calm winds and bright sunshine. We 
were told that between 30 and 40 
Harlequins were at the refuge that day, 
farther up the trail. We would never 
have stopped here if it weren’t for your 
article. Thanks again. 

Sandy Spitalnick 

New York, New York 

Roadrunner Response 

I am writing in response to the “Dance 
of the Roadrunner” letter in the March 
1991 WildBird issue. I have observed 
the mating behavior of the roadrun¬ 
ner. The male, with a lizard in its beak, 
performs its mating dance in view of 
the female. Mating takes place with the 
male still holding the lizard. Immedi¬ 
ately following mating, even before the 
male dismounts, he gives the lizard to 
the female. Then the male leaves while 
the female eats the lizard. 

The roadrunner on the skylight was 
probably trying to spot or attract a 
potential mate. Even if there was no 
mate available, the instinct to mate 
probably triggered this behavior. J.D. 
Skelton may want to try following the 
roadrunner when it leaves the skylight 
for clues to its success or failure in 
enticing a mate. 

Barbara Self 

Midland, Texas 

Roadrunner Dance II 

In reference to the “dancing road¬ 
runner” reported byJ.D. Skelton, I’m 
certain that his interpretation of its 
behavior is correct. In birds such as 
roadrunners in which both sexes care 


for the eggs and young, it is common 
for males to present the female with 
food as part of courtship and pair 
bonding. 

I have seen a roadrunner perform 
the “lizard dance” repeatedly in front 
of a large window; it (presumably a 
male) seemed to be courting its reflec¬ 
tion in the glass. If no other roadrun¬ 
ner is seen nearby during the perfor¬ 
mance, I would suspect that the 
Skelton’s bird has fallen for the hand¬ 
some specimen he sees in their sky¬ 
light. Mates may be hard to come by in 
their neighborhood, or perhaps this 
bird has an unhealthy fixation on its 
reflection. 

Although it does not mention court¬ 
ship feeding, I highly recommend the 
species account for the Greater Road¬ 
runner in A.C. Bent’s Life Histories of 
North American Cuckoos, Goatsuckers, 
Hummingbirds and Their Allies. Con¬ 
tributed by George Miksch Sutton, a 
true fan of roadrunners, it is a charm¬ 
ing and informative account of the life 
and behavior of these fascinating birds 

Sheri Williamson 

Hereford, Arizona 


Timely Topics 

The January and February 1991 is¬ 
sues of WildBird were especially inter¬ 
esting to us. We hadjust returned from 
three weeks at Goose Island State Park 
in Rockport, Texas, where we had 
spent some time at Aransas Wildlife 
Refuge and had taken the trip with 
Captain Ted to see the Whooping 
Cranes and other wildlife. His per¬ 
sonal involvement with the birdlife 
and his knowledge of the area made it 
very worthwhile. We are planning a 
camping trip to Alaska in 1992, which 
made the February issue of special 
interest. 

John Phippen 

Napanee, Ontario 

Fishing Methods 

I read with interest John Schmitt’s 
journal account of the “bill dabbling” 
fishing technique used by a Snowy 
Egret at Bolsa Chica Ecological Re- 
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serve (January 1991). 

I have observed the same behavior at 
Chincoteague National Wildlife Ref¬ 
uge in Virginia (Assateague Island) on 
three separate occasions. The Snowy 
Egret was always up to its chest in 
water, with its neck stretched straight 
out over the surface, creating a vibra¬ 
tion or oscillation in the water with the 
tip of its bill, simulating, 1 figured, a 
struggling insect. As soon as a fish 
presumably investigated this source of 
food, the egret would snap it up. The 
concentric ripples must have attracted 
the fish, as tbe bird did not leave the 
spot for a long time, but was very 
successful at obtaining its prey. Just a 
short snap of its bill did the trick, 
unlike John Schmitt’s description of 
neck “cocking” followed by a strike. 

Gary Hoover 

Spencerport, New York 



Bluebird Embroidery 

1 thought you might be interested in 
the enclosed photo of the needlepoint 
version of the August 1990 WildBird 
cover that my wife, Shirley, made. The 
Eastern Bluebird is one of our favor¬ 
ites, but in our in-town location, we 
onlyseethemduringmigration. When 
she saw your great cover, Shirley de¬ 
cided to solve that problem by making 
a version in stitchery that we could see 
any time we wanted. We also like 
spring, so she took the liberty of add¬ 
ing a flowering dogwood branch. 

We also enjoy everything between 
the covers of your magazine. 

Richard Harris 

Bowling Green, Kentucky 


What a lovely tribute! Although we can 
only reproduce your photograph in black 
and white, we thank you for sharing this 
beautiful handiwork with our readers. 

Finch Friends 

A year ago I wrote and inquired 
about House Finches. This winter we 
have the pleasure of feeding some as 
winter residents. We watched them 
raise their young this summer and 
really did enjoy it. The finches are very 
devoted in their duties as parents. 

Because of the letter I wrote, I have 
gained a pen pal from Bellevue, Ne¬ 
braska, who also likes House Finches. 
We met this past summer when they 
stopped in while traveling, and we had 
a very nice visit. 

Also, I have learned that the Red- 
bellied Woodpecker, which visits one 
of our feeders quite regularly, likes 
thistle seed. In checking my bird books, 
none of them mention that they eat 
thistle, and wanted to pass that infor¬ 
mation along. 

Betty Johnson 

Keokuk, Iowa 

“Pea-nutty” Birds 

Blue Jays have gone “nuts” over 
peanuts outside my apartment. Ever 
since reading your article about how 
jays love peanuts, I decided to give it a 
try. I could not believe the results. 

Every morning at about 8 a.m., eight 
or nine jays line up for their peanut 
breakfast, and each of them takes its 
turn diving for a nut. Sometimes an 
aggressive jay will take two nuts at the 
same time; it is really a show! 

What is more surprising is that even 
though we live in an apartment build¬ 
ing in an urban area, jays are not 
deterred and are only mildly cautious. 

Cary Lasdon 

Riverdale, New York 


Thanks to all our readers who 
sent letters to WildBird. Address 
your letters to: WildBird Letters, 
P.O. Box 6050, Mission Viejo, 
CA 92690. 
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Through the Looking Glass 


Pirates Of The Air 


by BARBRA SCHAAK 

E very year, hundreds of tiny hum¬ 
mingbirds flock to the dozen or so 
large feeders that hang under the eaves 
of our house in Visalia, California. The 
hummers awaken us with their noisy 
fighting over a favorite feeder hanging 
just outside our bedroom door when 
their battles for feeder dominance be¬ 
gin at dawn. The miniature, feathered 
tyrants have effectively altered our se¬ 
date, comfortable lives. 

These are the true pirates of the air. 
Mature birds appear to live in a constant 
civil-war zone. Tiny marauders have 
sometimes hit our large windows try¬ 
ing to avoid another’s sharp beak. We 
have not seen a fatality, but we have 
watched several birds perching grog¬ 


gily for a time before flying off. 

The hummingbirds that frequent our 
feeders at the beginning of the summer 
include the Anna’s and Costa’s hum¬ 
mingbirds, the most common species 
in our area. Measuring four inches in 
length, Anna’s are larger than the 
Costa’s, which are about three and 
one-half inches long. Anna’s males 
sport a red hood and throat. Male 
Costa’s have a deep purple gorget that 
extends down their necks. The females 
of both species sport white tail stripes, 
common to many female humming¬ 
birds. Female Anna’s Hummingbirds 
may have reddish feathers on their 
throat. 

The arrival of the russet-brown 


Rufous Hummingbirds signals that our 
busy season is about to start. Hundreds 
of the diminutive Rufous birds even¬ 
tually move into our backyard, which 
functions as a regular stop-over site on 
their migration route. They may stay 
for several days, several weeks or sev¬ 
eral months—we never know. 

Rufous males have bronze backs, 
buff-colored bellies, bronze-green 
crowns and blazing red-orange gorgets. 
Female Rufous may have a sprinkling 
of rufous feathers on their throats, but 
even experts often find differentiating 
between the females of these species 
difficult in the field. 

We fill feeders daily during the peak 
season, using more than a gallon of 
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sugar water each day. We listen to 
vicious scoldings when we disturb a 
feeder. 

During the busy season, feeders 
placed on the patio must have plants 
between them to segregate territories. 
If a hummingbird can make a visual fix 
on more than one feeder, it will try to 
take charge of three or more feeders. 
The territorial hummingbird protects 
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us. The cooler weather is probably 
uncomfortable for the birds, but with 


readily available food, it is not fatal in 
this part of California. 

Feed the hummingbirds carefully, 
treat them with respect, and they will 
repay you by treating you to an unpar¬ 
alleled spectacle. We are blessed with 
the opportunity to observe tiny fledg¬ 
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sunsets in our yard frequently find 
hundreds of the tiny creatures in an 
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The hummingbirds, however, usu¬ 
ally take our presence for granted. We 
are simply there, and so long as we 
behave and keep their feeders stocked, 
they regally ignore all “lower” forms of 
life. E2 
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A Birder’s Quests Are Never Done! 


by DOROTHY BRADLEY 


T he evidence was unmistakable— 
it was in the neighborhood! 

The deep, oval furrow that had been 
chiseled in the dead tree snag was at 
least 18 inches long, and the woodchips 
beneath it had not yet begun to show 
signs of weathering. Only one bird 
could have done this—a Pileated 
Woodpecker. 

I had been an avid birder for only a 
short time, so I was constantly seeking 
new species to add to my life list. I had 
reached the point where I’d seen and 
listed most of the common birds found 
near my Missouri home—the House 
Wren, Red-tailed Hawk, Northern 
Cardinal, Red-bellied Woodpecker— 
and new lifers had become few and far 
between. 

My field guide described the Pileated 
Woodpecker as “wary” and “uncom¬ 
mon;” to check off a bird like that 
would be a thrill. 

Pileated Woodpeckers generally live 
in deep forests, so I began my quest in 
the thickly wooded area along the creek 
bottom below our house. My searches 
were limited to weekends and an oc¬ 
casional weekday after work. 

When in the woods, I walked slowly 
and quietly, alert for any noise or 
movement that might be a bird. Often 
the sound was just a tree limb or a leaf 
stirring in the breeze, but sometimes 
I’d see a warbler or another interesting 
bird. I noted each species as I saw it, 
but my thoughts were always on the 
Pileated Woodpecker. 

I heard its call many times—a loud 
kuk-kuk-kuk-kuk —and, after hurrying 
to the location of the call, I often found 
evidence of recent drilling near dead 
trees. Once I even caught a glimpse of 
a large, dark bird. I tried to follow it 
through the trees but soon lost track of 
it. 

Although I was certain this bird was 
a Pileated Woodpecker, I did not feel I 


had seen it clearly enough to mark it 
down. Because compiling a life list is 
an individual project, to fib about the 
birds I have seen would be comparable 
to cheating at solitaire. And while some 
novices will trail along behind expert 
birders and dutifully check off each 
species as it is pointed out to them, I 
(like most birders) believe that a bird 
should not be added to a list unless its 
distinguishing field marks have been 
noted. 

I needed to get a 
better look at my 
quarry 

Therefore, I needed to get a better 
look at my quarry before I could check 
it off. I continued to search for the 
elusive woodpecker. 

As one month and then another 
passed, I must admit I was tempted to 
put a checkmark on my list next to 
Pileated Woodpecker and be done with 
it. But I stuck with my convictions, 
and one afternoon my perseverance 
paid off. 

As I came to the boundary of our 
property, I turned to head for home; it 
was getting late and soon it would be 
dark. Then I heard the Pileated call. I 
hesitated, but the call came from 
somewhere on the other side of a rusty, 
barbed-wire fence, so I continued on 
my way home. 

I had started back up the path when, 
still calling, the Pileated flew to a tree 
not 30 feet away from me. A quick 
glimpse of its red crest identified the 
bird before it ducked around to the 
other side of the tree. 

I held my breath, certain it would fly 
off before I could get a good look at it. 
It flew, but to an even closer tree that 















Announcing the end 
of the 5/farf‘check. 


"Every time you write an 
Audubon check you will 
help us spread our 
message and generate 
money to continue our 
important work. Help end 
the silence. Order today!" 

Susan Martin 
Senior Vice President 
National Audubon Society 


A special offer for bird 
lovers. 

Now you can help protect 
natural habitats with every 
check you write. You can 
show those you do business 
with that you support 
Audubon sanctuaries through¬ 
out the country. That you sup¬ 
port field research critical to 
the survival of endangered 
species. That you support 
rational policies for land use, 


Arlene Atwood | 

Frederick Atwood 

100 Anywhere Street North 

AnytoWn, ANOIOOt 



energy development and toxic 
waste disposal. Most of all, 
that you care to support 
efforts to protect and preserve 
wildlife and the natural 
environment. 

The startling facts. 

If you're like the average 
Audubon supporter, you wrote 
about 300 checks last year. 
And every last one of them 
was silent. Now, your checks 
can make a bold statement 
about where you stand. 


Your Audubon checks will 
start discussions that allow 
you to help others understand 
what Audubon is all about. 

Do they work? 

Absolutely. Your Audubon 
checks carry the same bank¬ 
ing and personal information 
that's on your present checks. 
In fact, there's only one differ¬ 
ence between these checks 
and the checks you're using 
now. The message. 


Check art: Painted Buntings by John J. Audubon 

Audubon makes money. 

Every time you order a supply 
of Audubon checks, Audubon 
makes $1.00. That may not 
seem like much, but remem¬ 
ber all the other Audubon 
supporters. Together, you are 
making a very big difference 
for Audubon. 

So get the word out. 

Don't write another silent 
check. Not when you could be 
showing your support for 
Audubon's actions. 


i-1 

To order the Audubon check shown above, complete and return this form: 

1. Select a check style: (single or duplicate) 

2. Indicate shipping preference; □ FIRST CLASS Add $2.50 

(Allow 2 weeks) 

3. Attach all 3 of the following to this form: ■ Re-order form from present check supply OR voided check 

with a starting number indicated for your new order. 

■ Deposit ticket from the same account. 

■ Payment check payable to Message! Check Corp. 


4. Daytime phone where you can be reached: 


I 


5. Mail to: MessagelCheck Corp, 911 East Pike, PO Box 3206 Aud-w, Seattle, WA 98114 


Sorry, Canadian and stub style checks are not a 


ax. Questions? Call 1206) 324-7792 ©MessagelCheck Corporation. 1990 































had three large holes. It grasped the 
bark of this tree, calling, for about 10 
seconds, while I studied it through my 
binoculars. Then it popped into the 
lowest hole and disappeared. A nest 
perhaps! Elated, I raced toward home 
to make my long-awaited checkmark. 

In my rush, I almost missed the soft, 
hissing sounds that came from within 
a clump of persimmon trees. There, 
among the ripe fruits, were about a 
dozen brown-colored birds. In the 
fading light I could make out their 
crests and black masks. 

They were waxwings—probably 
Cedar Waxwings, which are more 
common in Missouri. However, be¬ 


cause Bohemian Waxwings also have 
been sighted here, I had to be sure. 
Either species would be a lifer. 

I checked my guide. Besides size, the 
major differences between these spe¬ 
cies are their wing markings and the 
colors of their undertail coverts. I 
looked again through my binoculars, 
but it was too dark to distinguish the 
marks. 

I was reluctant to leave without a 
positive identification, but I finally 
convinced myself that enough 'fruit 
remained on the trees to keep the birds 
nearby for a while. 1 started for home 
again. I would be back the next day, for 
a birder’s quests are never done! W 


RUFOUS HUMMINGBIRDS 

CROSSED WING 

specializes in realistic and 
detailed designs of 
North American Birds 
for counted cross stitch. 

For a color brochure listing our 
charts and kits contact: 
CROSSED WING COLLECTION 
Rt. 1, Box 234 
New London, WI54961 
(414) 982-7638 
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FREE 


7 Bird Feeding 
Catalog and Guide 


(800) 765-WILD 

M-F9a.in.-5pjn.EST 


_. 1 20-Pages 
ofColor 
and Fun 

•Seed • 
•Optics 

Feeders • Houses 
• Books 'Gifts 

f 50# Oil Sunflower) 

^ $21.99 J 

Free, Famous Wild 

Bird News Newsletter 

With First Order 

Wild Bird Centers of America, Inc. 
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Back to Nature 


By using the Wilderness Society VISA® Classic card or 
Gold MasterCard® card, you become an important part 
of the preservation of the wilderness. With each pur¬ 
chase you make and with each year you hold the card, 
MBNA America*”, the issuing bank, makes a contribu¬ 
tion to the Wilderness Society at absolutely no cost to 
you! 

j The Wilderness Society credit cards are issued free the 
first year. Choose one or both -- and draw from the 
same line of credit. There's an annual renewal fee of just 
$25 for the VISA Classic, and $40 for the Gold 
MasterCard. The low Annual Percentage Rate of 
18.9% and the $15,000 possible credit line are just two 
features that make these cards a great value. Add Access 
Checks, Lost Card Protection, Emergency Options in¬ 
cluding Travel Accident Insurance, Auto Rental 
Collision Deductible Reimbursement, Flexible Payments, 
a No-Finance Charge Option for purchases, and 
Around-the-Clock Customer Satisfaction and you have a 
card that works for you while working to preserve the 
wilderness! 

APPLY TODAY! 


I wish K> apply for the Wilderness Society Gold MasterCard® card 
y |h I with all the benefits described above. Should my application for the 
•L L/O • Gold MasterCard card not be approved, this request constitutes my 
application for the VISA Classic card, and I accept that on a periodic basis 1 may be 
considered for an automatic upgrade to the Gold MasterCard card at MBNA 
America's discretion. (Note: This is not an application for a corporate account:) 
(Please print.) | | VISA Classic I I Gold MasterCard ^ 





















































Worldwide 

BIRDING 


Victor Emanuel 
Nature Tours 


PO. BOX 33008, AUSTIN, TX 78764 


1-800-328-VENT 


LEONARD RUE ENTERPRISES! 

138 MILLBROOK ROAD 
BLAIRSTOWN, NJ 07825 

PHONE: 908-362-6616 
FAX: 908-362-5808 

Honest and informative 
video tape in which 
Leonard Lee Rue III 
demonstrates how to 
take professional quality 
bird photographs, also 
how to make birds do what you 
want, when and where you want 
them to. $39.95 plus $3.50 
shipping. 

This book, filled with 
the knowledge 
acquired through a 
lifetime of photo¬ 
graphy, will take you 
from basic equipment 
and composition through how to 
find photographic subjects and 
market your work; for both 
beginner and professional. $27.50 
plus $3.50 shipping. 

CALL OR WRITE FOR 

FREE L.L. RUE PHOTO 
EQUIPMENT CATALOGUE 




Photo File 


Photographing The Nightlife Of Barred Owls 


Article and Photographs by GROVER LARKINS, JR. 


W hen I hear a Barred Owl calling 
in the night, I always feel a little 
shiver run up my spine. Perhaps it is 
because I realize that I am out of my 


element, while the owl welcomes the 
darkness. Nonetheless, I have been 
fasinated by these birds of the night 
and have followed them into the woods 



The author acclimated a family of owls to his visits over a two-year period. 
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to search for them. 

I have found that a good way to find 
Barred Owls is to drive to a wooded 
area that has an adjoining meadow, 
field, marsh or swamp and listen for 
the territorial call of the male. 

“Who cooks for you” is a familiar 
call to many birders in the eastern 
United States, the Pacific Northwest 
and throughout most of southern 
Canada. 

Once you have heard the male call, 
wait to hear the female’s response, 
then attempt to locate the pair. If you 
listen closely and walk slowly and 
carefully, you should be able to get 
within 50 feet of the owls. 

In time, if you are careful not to 
move suddenly or make any threat¬ 
ening motions, you should be able to 
reduce this distance to a few feet. This 
may take several return trips to the 
same area over a period of months, but 
the owls should become accustomed 
to your presence over time. 

In just this way, I acclimated a pair of 
Barred Owls that resided near my home 
in southern Florida to my occasional 
visits. Over a period of several years, 
these owls have become used to me 
searching them out and even photo¬ 
graphing them with flash lighting! Bet¬ 
ter yet, they continue with their nor¬ 
mal behavior and allow me to docu¬ 
ment their breeding behavior. 

The breeding season begins in De¬ 
cember in southern Florida. The male 
becomes progressively more aggres¬ 
sive in defense of its territory and fre¬ 
quently gives its territorial “who cooks 
for you” call. The female generally 
responds with a lower pitched “who 
all” call until she becomes receptive to 
mating. 

When the female is ready to mate, 
she will echo the male’s call and the 
pair will join together “hooting” in 
unison. Their unison call is not unlike 
the sound of monkeys in a Tarzan 
movie, and once you have heard it you 
will never forget the sound. The pair 
usually copulates following unison 
calling. 

After mating, the male often spends 
several minutes preening the female’s 
feathers and they perform mutual 
billing that resembles the kissing of 
humans. It is very touching to witness 
such apparent affection among these 
birds of darkness and it is especially 


gratifying to observe the behavior 
without any indication of alarm from 
the birds at my presence. 

The key to photographing this be¬ 
havior was to use a telephoto lens to 
magnify the owls, and a flash to illumi¬ 
nate the birds in the darkness of night. 
To accomplish this goal, I used a Metz 
402 strobe in concert with a 300mm 
Nikor F4 Autofocus telephoto lens on 


The Kowa Prominar offers the 
only fluorite 77mm lens on the 
market today. This lens offers 
a sharper image, wider than usual 

Prominar Features 

■ High clarity, high resolution, 
multi-coated fluorite lens. 


my Nikon FA 35mm camera. 

To calculate the correct flash setting, 
I read the distance to the owls from the 
lens—slightly less than 30 feet—and 
set the strobe for an f4 aperture at 1/60 
shutter speed.Of course, it’s always 
best to bracket when you can, because 
flash photography is never absolutely 
accurate, especially at 30 feet. 

I was concerned about disturbing 


field of view and increased light 
gathering capabilities of no less 
than 60% over conventional 
60mm spotting scopes. 


■ High quality photo application 
(optional) 

■ Seven interchangeable eyepieces. 


I Bayonet mounting for easy 
eyepiece exchange. 


KOWA OPTIMED INC. 20001 S. VERMONT AVE., TORRANCE, CA 90502 (213) 327-1913 


Capture the Image 

With the World’s Only Multi-Coated 77mm Fluorite Lens! 


W- 

«5f? (ft 
is 




High Performance Series 

TSN-1, 45° Offset, Multi-coated 
TSN-2, Straight, Multi-coated 
TSN-3, 45° Offset, Multi-coated Fluorite Lens 
TSN-4, Straight, Multi-coated Fluorite Lens 
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Save a Bird or Bat 



Homes for threatened species of bird or 
bat - Bluebirds, Purple Martins, Wood¬ 
peckers, Owls, and Bats (yes, they need 
our help, too — and they eat thousands of 
mosquitoes!). The finest handcrafted 
habitats, correctly designed, reasonably 
priced. FREE CATALOG. We ship 
anywhere in 48 hours! Dealers welcome. 

Coveside Conservation Products 
r Five Islands, ME 04548 A 
1-800-326-2807 £§£> 


Genuine ‘GreenWellies’ 

Traditional Hunter Boots. 
Footwear of British Royalty and 
Commoner alike. Handmade in 
Scotland of natural rubber. 
100% Waterproof. Ideal for 
Hunting, Fishing, Shooting 
and general field and 
outdoor wear. 
$59.95ppd. Extremely comfortable. 
DOCAL ASSOCIATES, INC. 

264 Amity Rd, Stc. 206. Dept. WB, Woodbridgc, CT06S25 

1-800-926-4266 • Check, MO or COD 

Mens, Womens, & Childrens; full sizes,only. 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


aus JENA. . .GERMANY 


JENA Binoculars 



Experience 
The Ultimate In 
Brilliance and Clarity I 


EUROPTIK, LTD. 

P.O. Box 319-W 
Dunmore, PA 18512 
717-347-6049 




the owls’ breeding behavior, but I found 
that they trusted me to approach them 
closely and they were not at all dis¬ 
turbed by the flash. They continued 
with their intimate behavior as though 
my strobe and I were not there—tame 
owls indeed! 

I did not disturb the owls during the 
egg-laying phase of the nesting cycle, 
but once the owlets hatched I noticed 
the Barred Owls had begun hunting 
from perches in forested areas during 
the daylight hours. It appears the vora¬ 
cious appetite of the young kept the 
owls out hunting beyond their normal 
nighttime hours. 

Once the owlets were large downy 
nestlings, I visited the nest site to watch 
the owls and photograph the nestlings. 
It was especially interesting to watch 
the female feeding her downy young. 

The young owls were flying reason¬ 
ably well by early May and had begun 
hunting some “easy” prey, such as Cu¬ 
ban tree frogs. During their post- 
fledging period, I had several opportu¬ 
nities to photograph the fledglings 
during day and night visits. 

The fledged owlets were extremely 
trusting, as most newly fledged 
birds tend to be. I photographed them 


from varying distances up to 15 feet 
away with the same equipment. Inci¬ 
dentally, I used Kodachrome 64 ASA 
color film. 

Even after leaving the nest, the fledg¬ 
lings gave their feeding call—a hissing 
scream—when they were hungry. The 
adults continued to feed the young 
until July, when they apparently be¬ 
came self-sufficient hunters. 

It was a joy to observe the Barred 
Owls “up close and personal.” I hope 
you have an opportunity to witness the 
marvels of nature in a similar fash¬ 
ion—after all, why should I have all 
the fun? O ■ 


1991 W ildBird 
Photo Contest 

Last Call! All entries for the 1991 
WildBird Photo Contest must be 
postmarked by May 15. For com¬ 
plete contest rules and an entry 
blank see “Photo File” on page 19 of 
the March 1991 issue of WildBird. 
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The lifelike beauty of hummingbirds and flowers 
captured by the great nature artist Alan Singer. 


Shown approximately actual size of SVV' high. 


Never has the shimmering iridescent beauty of the 
hummingbird been captured with greater brilliance 
than in this collection-created by Alan Singer, 
whose work has been exhibited at the Smithsonian 
Institution. 

With lifelike realism and incredible detail, he 
portrays the six most beautiful hummingbirds in the 
world. Each with its jewel-like wings outspread as it 
prepares to sip the nectar of an exquisite flower. 

Each sculpture is crafted in the rich combina¬ 
tion of porcelain and bronze. Then meticulously 
hand-painted in vivid yet translucent colors. The 
purple crown of the Magnificent RivolL.the emer¬ 
ald green feathers of the Puffleg...the magenta 


throat of the Calliope. And the flowers-soft pink 
orchids, violet-hued passion flowers, bright golden 
trumpets. 

To display all six sculptures, a brass and glass 
aviary is provided. You'll receive your humming¬ 
birds at the rate of one every three months. The 
price for each imported sculpture is $120, with no 
added charge for the aviary display. Please enter 
your Commission Authorization by May 31. 

THIRTY DAY RETURN ASSURANCE POLICY 
If you wish to return any Franklin Mint purchase, 
you may do so within 30 days of your receipt of that 
purchase for replacement, credit or refund. 


COMMISSION AUTHORIZATION Please mail by 

May 31,1991. 

The Franklin Mint 

Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19091 

Please enter my commission for Hummingbirds and Flowers by Alan 
Singer, consisting of six original, hand-painted sculptures in porce¬ 
lain and bronze, to be sent to me at the rate of one every three months. 

I need send no payment now. Please bill me for each imported 
sculpture in three equal monthly installments of $40." each, with the 
first payment due in advance of shipment. A brass and glass aviary 
will be provided at no added charge. 

•Plus my state sales tax and a total 
of $3. for shipping and handling. 



ADDRESS_ 


Hummingbirds and Flowers. Exclusively from The Franklin Mint. 
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Unlike other feeders, the easily-cleaned Hummingbird Circus (fclRCIJ§) 
can't be dominated by one hummer and won't leak in a 30 

m.p.h. wind - your money back RIGHT NOW if you find otherwise. For nearly 20 years, the 
choice of birdwatchers everywhere. Unique construction and material lasts up to 15 years 
and is UNCONDITIONALLY guaranteed for two years! AN IDEAL GIFT!! Complete with 
rain/sun shade and nearly FIVE FEET of perching space. Qt. size $40 delivered with complete 
instructions. VISA/MC O.K. Join the BURD clan now! Tollfree 1-800-367-1245 anytime! 


StJRD CORP ••• 


We 


are THE 
source for 

BIRD FEEDING SUPPLIES 

• Expert Advice • No-Waste Bird Seed • Poles 

• Hanging Hardware • Nature Gifts 

• Bird-tested Feeders 


Louisville, KY 

Springfield, MA 

S3? 

Battle Creek, Ml ^ 

Charlotte, NC 

Farmington Hills, Ml 

Syracuse^ NY 

Cjeveland, OH 

SSan^MI Ml 

Columbus, OH 

Portage, Ml ^ 

North Olmsted, OH 


For franchise information, write to: 

WildBirds Unlimited, 1810 Broad Ripple Ave. Suite 8A, Indianapolis, IN 46220 


Flycatcher I.D. 

^^.•1 was pleased with the 
“Birdhouse Basics” article by Scott 
Shalaway in the March issue of 
WildBird. I would like to know the 
name of the bird pictured on a 
birdhouse on page 46. Many of 
these birds come to our feeder, but 
I have not been able to identify 
them from any of our books. 

H.W. Burke 
Picayune, Mississippi 

A 

■t».«The pictured bird is a Great 
Crested Flycatcher, which is a com¬ 
mon species in open woodlands 
throughout the eastern half of the 
United States, including Mississippi. 
They commonly nest in tree cavities 
and have adapted to using birdhouses 
as alternatives to natural nesting sites. 

Hummingbird Videos 

Q» I would like to purchase a 
video tape about hummingbirds. 
Can you provide some VHS infor¬ 
mation? 

J.T. Morris 
Forest Park, Georgia 


jAl.Wc are aware of only two VHS 
video tapes that feature hummingbirds: 
“Hummingbirds Up Close” and “A 
Hummer’s First Flight.” 

“Hummingbirds Up Close” is a 55- 
minute video that highlights 13 North 
American species, where to find them 
and how to attract them. It is available 
from Nature Science Network Inc., 
108 High Street, Carrboro, North 
Carolina 27510. 

“A Hummer’s First Flight” is a 30- 
minute video that chronicles the 
nesting behavior of a hummingbird 
from nest-building and incubation 
through the fledging of the nestlings. 
Contact The In Group, 1615 E. Au- 
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Audubon Park Company 

P.O. Drawer W 
Akron, Colorado 80720 
(303) 345-2063 

Audubon Workshop 

1501 Paddock Drive 
Northbrook, Illinois 60062 
(800) 322-9464 

Ayer’s Pottery 

308 N. Third 
Hannibal, Missouri 63401 
(314)221-6960 

BackYard Birds & Company 

717 South Broadview Drive 
Springfield, Missouri 65809 
(417) 869-4788 

Barn Owl Gift Shop 

2509 Lakeshore Drive 
Fennville, Michigan 49408 
(616) 543-4175 

Beck’s 

P.O. Box 103N 
Williamsburg, Indiana 47393 
(317) 874-1583 

Welles L. Bishop Company 

P.O. Box 2023, Station A 
Meriden, Connecticut 06450 

Briggs Associates, Inc. 

P.O. Box 29310 
Thornton, Colorado 80229 
(303) 289-4619 

Burd Corporation 

P.O. Box 580 

Cedaredge, Colorado 81413-0580 
(800) 367-1245 

Crystal Ridge Feeders 

P.O. Box 1300 
Julian, California 92036 
(619) 765-0229 

Droll Yankees 

27 Mill Road 

Foster, Rhode Island 02825 
(401) 647-3324 

Duncraft 

33 Fisherville Road 
Penacook, New Hampshire 03303 
(603) 224-0200 


Franchise Opportunity 


If bird feeding 
is your favorite 
hobby, we'll be 
your favorite store? 

•Expert Technical Support 
•Hands-on Training Program 
•20-Page, Full Color Catalog 
•National Customer Network 
•Central Purchasing Available 



It 


For More Information, Contact: 
George H. Petrides, President ® 
Wild Bird Centers of America, Inc. 
7687 MacArthur Blvd. 

Cabin John, Maryland 20818 


(800) 759-WILD • (301) 229-9585 • FAX (301) 320-6154 


The Birdwalker 


Provides 
comfort & 
support for 
extended 
walking on 
all terrain 


Russell "Birdwalker" Chukka 

• Custom fitted to vour foot. 

• Comfortable moccasin construction cradles your foot in 
two layers of tough, yet soft, pliable leather. 

• Waterproof. Bounces back from rough wear & soakings. 

• Available in tan, chocolate, reddish brown or black/ men's 
and womens. 



285 S.W. Franklin St., Dept. WB, Berlin, Wl 54923 
414-361-2252 
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“Products Designed with Nature & Wild Life in Mind...Nature First!!” 


^STOCKING FEEDER 

□ THISTLE 

□ FINE SUNFLOWER 
CHIPS 

□ SUET 

• Extra Heavy Duty Nylon 

• Lock Draw String 

• More of a Natural Feeding Station 
$3.95 ea. (ppd.) 

$11.00 (ppd.) 

Any Three Stockings 

SDealezi 'Weicomed 


“ The Combo" 

- STARLING REPELLANT SUET FEEDER 
WITH 5 LB. SEED CAPACITY!! - 

• MADE OF CEDAR 

• CONSTRUCTED WITH SCREWS 

• HOLDS 5 LBS. OF SEED (USESAFFLOWER 
TO KEEP BLACKBIRDS A WA Y) 

• HINGED ROOF & BOTTOM FOR EASY 
FILLING 

• HANG OR POST MOUNTABLE 

• EACH FEEDER INCLUDES SAMPLE OF 
SAFFLOWER AND A SUET CAKE!! 


606 - 268-0114 


Skip 

cUttywkeze 9n 

TISAf KDH, INC. 

(4S State,) 153 PATCHEN DRIVE #39, LEXINGTON, KY 40517 


BIRD HOUSES 

AMERICAS 
FINEST 

■ BIRDHOUSES" 

• Quality Aluminum 
Martin Houses 
Heavy-Duty 
Construction 

HOUSES • POLES • COMPLETE KITS 






Portable Seat 


T ake the T-SEAT - a comfort¬ 
able field seat for observing 
or resting - on a birding trek. 

• LIGHTWEIGHT - 20 ozs. 

• PORTABLE - folds flat and clips 
to a belt 

• HIGH-IMPACT PLASTIC 

• 4 COLORS - green, black, orange, 
and ivory 

• $12.50 (plus postage) 

TO ORDER, contact: PRIDE 
PLASTICS, INC. 575 Glaspie, Oxford, 
MI 48051, (313) 628-2627. 


Heath Manufacturing Company 

140 Mill St. 

Coopersville, Michigan 49404 
(616) 837-8181 

George W. Hill & Company 

P.O. Box 787 

Florence, Kentucky 41022-0787 
(606) 371-8423 

Hummingbird Heaven 

1255 Carmel Drive 

Simi Valley, California 93065 

FAX (805) 527-6655 

Hyde Bird Feeder Company 

P.O. Box 168 

Waltham, Massachusetts 02254 

Iris 

P.O. Box 326 
Petoskey, Michigan 49770 
(800) 832-2441 

Just For The Birds 

P.O. Box 716 

Hayward, Wisconsin 54843 
(715) 634-2272 

KDH, Inc. 

153 Patchen Drive, #39 
Lexington, Kentucky 40517 
(606)268-0114 

Kellogg, Inc., Seeds and Supplies 

P.O. Box 684 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53201 

(414) 276-0373 

The Nature Company 

P.O. Box 2310 
Berkeley, California 94702 

(415) 644-1337 

North States Industries, Inc. 

1200 Mendelssohn Ave.,Suite 210 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55427 
(612) 541-9101 

OT Sam Peabody 

P.O. Box 316 

Berrien Springs, Michigan 49103 
(616) 471-4031 

Old Elm Feed & Supplies 

(a division of Reinders Brothers) 
P.O. Box 825 

Elm Grove, Wisconsin 53122-0825 
(800) 782-3300 
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One Good Tern 

1710 Fern Street 
Alexandria, Virginia 22302 
(800) 432-8376 

Opus 

P.O. Box 525 

Bellingham, Massachusetts 02019 
(508) 966-0470 

Pennington Seed 

P.O. Box 290 
Madison, Georgia 30650 
(404) 342-1234 

Perky-Pet Products, Inc. 

2201 South Wabash Street 
Denver, Colorado 80231 
(303) 751-9000 

Petfood Warehouse 

Plaza 3000 Whitebear Avenue 
Maplewood, Minnesota 55109 
(612) 777-0700 

Rubbermaid Specialty Products 

6250 North Honeytown Road 


Smithville, Ohio 44677 
(216) 669-9000 

Schrodt Designs 

1040 E. Main 
Ashland, Oregon 97520 
(503) 482-5021 

Stanford Seed Company 

340 South Muddy Creek Road 
Denver, Pennsylvania 17517 
(800) 235-5532 

Stylistic Services 

P.O. Box 6359 
Fullerton, California 92654 
(714) 525-8004 

Wild About Birds 

1133 Main Street 
Milford, Ohio 45150 
(513) 248-2044 

Wild Bird Supplies 

4815 Oak Street 


Crystal Lake, Illinois 60012 
(815) 455-4020 

Wild Birds Unlimited 

1430 Broad Ripple Ave. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46220 
(317)251-5904 

Wildlife Products 

P.O. Box 363 

Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin 54494 
(715)423-3737 

Wildwood Farms, Inc. 

P.O. Box 938 

Clinton, Iowa 52733-0938 
(319) 242-3767 

Woodsworld 

218 Buena Vista Avenue 
Santa Cruz, California 95062 
(408) 427-1829 

The Wood Thrush Shop 

992 Davidson Drive 
Nashville, Tennessee 37205 
(800) 444-BIRD 



I PERMANONE 
TICK 
REPELLENT 




PERMANONE 
TICK REPELLENT 

(Permethrin) 0.5% Pressurized Spray 


100% Effective: Stops dead the ticks which cause 
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What is your favorite bird that comes to your feeder? 


I have given much thought to this 
question—it was hard to answer be¬ 
cause I like all the birds. I finally settled 
on the cardinal. The cardinal is the first 
to the feeding area. He and his mate 
arrive just as dawn begins to break. 
Everything is so peaceful, and when I 
look outside I see the gentleness of the 
cardinal; it’s a beautiful sight. 

Jean Erickson 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

My favorite bird has to be the male 
Rufous-sided Towhee. The reasons are 
its spectacular red eye, glossy black 
head and back contrasting with white 
wing bars, the white belly accented by 
brilliant chestnut sides and the flash¬ 
ing white outer tail feathers that accent 
its constantly animated body of 
twitching motion. This guy is also a 
year-round resident, thus providing 
lots of viewing pleasure at my feeder. 

Dave Payne 

Happy Camp, California 

All the birds that visit our feeders 
year-round are a delight. I’m really 
hard-pressed in choosing between the 
beautiful male and female cardinals 
that visit our feeders year-round or the 
Ruby-throated Hummingbirds that 
visit our feeders from March through 
October ... I suppose I choose the 
hummers. What a decision to make! 

My husband and I bought a log 
house on 15 V 2 acres in July 1990. Prior 
to that, our yard at our previous resi¬ 
dence was truly a bird refuge. I asked 
the new owners if they were birders 
and explained to them about the 
hummers and the Eastern Bluebirds 
that raised their young on our property 
every summer. Fortunately, they agreed 
to continue feeding the hummers and 
take care of the bluebirds. I also left the 
hummer’s favorite feeders there for the 
new owners. 

The first thing I did when we moved 
into our new home was to put up a 
seed feeder and a hummingbird feeder. 
Within an hour, we spotted our first 


hummer at the feeder! Within a week, 
we had eight to 10 regulars, mostly 
females, feeding at our one feeder 
hanging on a tree on our back deck. 

We never had this many at our 
residential feeder, and we’ve been 
feeding hummers for years! Another 
oddity, to us, is when they were getting 
ready to migrate, they actually shared 
the feeder. At any one time, you could 
see six eating sugar water with three or 
four waiting their turn. We had never 
seen this before. 

In February, the feeders go out again 
and we are going to provide these 
small marvels of flight more feeders to 
choose from so they will not have to 
compete and wait in line to eat from 
their fountain of ever-flowing sugar 
water. 

Laura Butscher 

Trussville, Alabama 


My favorite feeder bird is the 
Mourning Dove. They are gentle birds, 
loyal mates, and they share egg-sitting 
duty 50-50 between the mates. I think 
they have a beautiful soft-gray color on 
their bodies and 1 love the blue-lilac 
color of their heads. I have a ground 
feeder especially made to attract doves. 
I love to watch them marching around 
and chasing each other. I can’t under¬ 
stand why anyone would want to shoot 
such a beautiful, gentle bird. 
Elizabeth Arnold 
Ste. Genevieve, Missouri 

My favorite bird is the House Spar¬ 
row, which I nickname, “my little 
faithful.” No matter what the weather, 
they’re around. We feed with mixed 
seed and use a plastic pail to fill the 
feeder. After filling, my husband taps 
the bottom of the bucket to “call” the 
sparrows, and as soon as he is on the 
doorstep, in they fly to feed. His Eye Is 
On The Sparrow is also one of my 
favorite hymns. 

Marsha and Steve Kratzman 
Angola, Indiana 
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My latest favorite feeder bird would 
have to be the Tufted Titmouse. They 
are new to my backyard this year and 
manage to fit in nicely with all the 
other birds: juncos, cardinals, Blue 
Jays, phoebes, peewees, House Finches, 
Mourning Doves, chickadees, mock¬ 
ingbirds, catbirds, Ruby-crowned 
Kinglets, Purple Finches, American 
Goldfinches and, of course, more 
sparrows and pigeons than anyone 
deserves. 

Watching a Tufted Titmouse flit 
around can really make your head 
spin! I’m used to having these fearless 
little birds greet me from the deck rail 
as I stand near my kitchen window. 
But one of these crested wonders did 
something the other day that really 
“takes the cake”—as I started my 
morning shower, one landed on the 
bathroom window sill only a few inches 
from my face! 

Mary Ellen Tarasovich 

Milford, Connecticut 

My favorite feeder bird is the Caro¬ 
lina Wren. A pair of Carolina Wrens 
has lived on our property for most of 
the three years we’ve lived here. 

The first spring, they nested in a 
ceramic “Williamsburg” bird bottle that 
I hung in the eaves of the upper deck 
over our patio, about 10 feet from our 
“in-and-out” door. The next spring, 
they nested in a tire up in the rafters of 
our garage. These birds have given me 
many hours of pleasure— they defi¬ 
nitely get my vote. 

Judy Ford 

Peach Bottom, Pennsylvania 


This month’s “Reader Forum” 
question is: 

What backyard birding 
topics would you like to see 
featured in WildBird ? 

Here is another chance for you to 
provide some input into upcoming 
WildBird features. What backyard 
topics do you need more informa¬ 
tion about? Feeders, foods, bird- 
baths, bird houses, landscaping, 
attracting specific birds? Send us 
your wish list. 

Please send your response to: 

WildBird “Reader Forum,” P.O. 
Box 6050, Mission Viejo, CA 
92690. 
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Because hummingbirds are so popu¬ 
lar with our readers, the editors of 
WildBird decided to double your plea¬ 
sure by offering two “Species Profiles” 
this month, featuring the Ruby-throated j 
and Anna’s hummingbirds. Enjoy! 




















Jewel Of The Eastern 
Skies 


Article by KARL MAS LOWS KI 
Photographs by KARL, STEVEN and DAVID MASLOWSKI 
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O ne of the most exciting 
families of birds that people 
encounter is the humming¬ 
birds. Most people can quickly recall 
the first time they saw a hummingbird 
dashing among flowering plants—of¬ 
ten a childhood memory. 

Identifying hummingbirds in the 
eastern United States and Canada is 
simplified by the fact that during the 
nesting season only one species will 
normally be encountered—the Ruby- 
throated Hummingbird, known to 
scientists as Archilochus colubris. 
Western birders, on the other hand, 
might be confronted with uptoadozen 
different kinds of hummingbirds. 

The breeding range of the Ruby- 
throated Hummingbird extends from 
central Alberta east to Nova Scotia, and 
south to southern Texas and Florida. 
Some of these sprightly hummingbirds 
winter in the Gulf States, especially 
Florida. Most of this species fly to bask 
in the warmer winter climate of Cen¬ 
tral America in late summer. 

Throughout their vast range, Ruby- 
throated Hummingbirds inhabit open 
meadows, parklands, urban gardens, 
thickets, woodland edges, and to the 
south, open tropical forests. The com¬ 
mon denominator of all these diverse 
habitat is flowers, the hummingbirds’ 
principle food source. 

Flowers produce nectar, which is 
rich in natural sugars. A hummingbird 
is said to consume up to half its weight 
in floral sweetener each day. In addi¬ 
tion, essential protein is obtained from 
small insects and spiders, which 
hummingbirds capture while making 
their daily rounds of flowering plants. 

Hummingbirds consume an enor¬ 
mous amount of food in proportion to 
their weight. Indeed, their rate of me¬ 
tabolism exceeds that of any other 
warm-blooded vertebrate, with the 
possible exception of shrews. There is 
no question that Ruby-throated 
Hummingbirds are very active birds, 
as they are usually observed buzzing 
quickly from one locale to another, or 
from flower to flower as they feed. 

Due to the wizardry of Dr. Harold 
Edgerton’s high-speed photography, 
we know that a Ruby-throated 
Ruby-throated Hummingbirds 
range throughout the temperate 
areas of eastern North America. 


Hummingbird’s wings whir from 55 
beats per second when hovering, to 75 
beats per second when zooming in 
straight flight! 

To power such frenetic activity, their 
hearts race at 21 beats per second. All 
this energy is packed into a body so 
minute that 10 of them could be mailed 
for one first-class postage stamp. 

The Ruby-throated Hummingbird 
is resplendent with metallic green head, 
back and wings; its white underside is 
also dusted with a bit of the same green 
coloring. The males have a black chin¬ 
line and a fiery red throat that glows 
like a hot ember when the sun catches 
it. The species was named for the fiery 
red gorget that distinguishes the male 
from female and immature birds. 

The iridescence of the feathers comes 
from their structure. The green plum¬ 
age reflects light from any direction, 
but the red gorget feathers are flat and 
reflect light only in one direction— 
when facing directly into the sun. 

An essential and distinctive feature 
of hummingbirds is their rapier-like 
bill. The Ruby-throated Humming¬ 
bird’s bill measures about two-thirds 
of an inch in length. It is ideally suited 
for reaching nectar and insects inside 
deep-throated flowers. 

When hummingbirds probe blos¬ 
soms for food, they incidentally pick 
up pollen, which is then passed on to 
other flowers they visit. By pollinating 
flowers, hummingbirds help to ensure 
the survival and reproduction of their 
own food supply. 

The female hummingbird’s bill also 
serves as a tool for nest building. She 
uses her bill like a forceps as she gathers 
fragments of plant material, particularly 
plant down. She uses her bill to posi¬ 
tion the fragments and finally binds 
them together with spider webs. The 
entire nest is then thatched with bits of 
lichen so, at a casual glance, it looks 
like a lichened knot on a branch. 

The nest is tiny, like everything else 
about these birds. About the size of a 
green walnut, the Ruby-throated’s nest 
typically saddles the top of a bough 
five to 30 feet above ground. Females 
do not invariably select such sites for 
their nurseries, however. Some years 
ago, the owner of a peach orchard 
discovered a Ruby-throat’s nest atop a 
green peach. Fortunately, the spider 
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webbing makes the nest fairly elastic 
and the nest expanded as the peach 
grew. The elasticity is no accident; 
nests typically expand as the nestlings 
grow. 

Everything about hummingbirds is 
miniaturized, and the eggs of the Ruby- 
throated Hummingbird are no excep¬ 
tion. The two white, non-glossy eggs 
are the size of navy beans. The female, 
which takes care of all the nesting 
duties, incubates the eggs for 14 to 16 
days. After hatching, the young are fed 
a regurgitated mixture of sugar-rich 
nectar and insects. The female pumps 
the food-into the nestlings with her 
bill, a vigorous action that only appears 
to be as dangerous as sword-swal¬ 
lowing. 

The young hummingbirds remain 
in the nest for 20 to 22 days. During 
the final days, the nestlings begin to 
exercise their wings for their first flights. 
The female does not teach the young 
how to fly—they instinctively know 
how, and merely hone their skills as 
they go. 

After leaving the nest, the female will 
continue to feed the fledglings for a 
period of time. When conditions are 
favorable, some females may raise two 
broods in a season. Also, some nesting 
attempts are not successful due to a 
variety of reasons ranging from preda¬ 
tion to bad weather. 

A prime enemy of the hummingbird 
is an early or late killing frost. Such 
cold does not directly kill the birds; 
instead, the cold kills the flowers that 
provide sustenance for the birds. 
Hummingbirds can withstand short 
periods of cold weather by going into 
a state of torpor, which conserves 
needed energy. In this state, the 
hummingbird’s heart slows to about 
725th of its normal rate and its breath¬ 
ing becomes intermittent. This dor¬ 
mant condition—which can be likened 
to a very short period of hibernation— 
can last up to 14 hours. 

Like all hummingbirds, the Ruby- 
throat is truly a magnificent “flying 
machine.” The tiny birds out-perform 
helicopters in their maneuverability. 
Their aeronautic abilities include fly¬ 
ing backwards, sideways, up and down, 
and, of course, hovering. 

Feisty and energetic. Ruby-throats 
are like hybrid jet-helicopters fueled 
by flower power. The flight displays of 


the males demonstrate the 
hummingbird’s gifted wings. At times 
the male swings back and forth through 
the air as though on a pendulum, with 
the ends of the arc 10 to 15 feet high. 
A low buzz from the wings punctuates 
the bottom of the arc. 

Sometimes individuals will simply 
shuttle back and forth in front of other 
hummingbirds or an intruder. Then 
again, two birds may literally buzz 
each other as they fly straight up and 
down only a foot or two apart. At close 
range a twittering call may be heard, 
which sounds as though the hummers 
are hurling avian invectives at one 
another. 

The reasons for these complex aerial 
maneuvers are not always clear to 
human observers. Some are used for 
courtship, while others seem to be 
aggressive and are used in territorial 
disputes. But some of these acrobatic 
maneuvers seem to be for display, 
perhaps prompted by the sheer joy of 
being a Ruby-throated 
Hummingbird—a true . 
jewel of the 
eastern sky. 


: 
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The Jewel Of Western 
Gardens 


Species Profile: Anna’s Hummingbird (Calypte anna) 


by JOHN PEPIN 
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A few weeks after starting our hum¬ 
mingbird feeding station, I had the 
opportunity to share a very satisfying 
experience with my wife and two boys: 
we found the nest of an Anna’s Hum¬ 
mingbird hidden in some shrubbery 
near our front doorway! I was first 
alerted to the nest by the persistent 
hovering of the female nearby. Upon 
closer inspection we saw that the tiny 
nest contained two miniature white 
eggs. 

In the days that followed, my boys 
became more and more excited in an¬ 
ticipation of the eggs hatching. In time, 
we were able to watch the female 
feeding the tiny nestlings and we 
watched the development of the two 
tiny birds in the nest. 

As the nestlings began to show signs 
of fledging, we watched the nest with 
increased enthusiasm. One morning 
they were gone, but after a quick search 
of the area, we found the humming¬ 
bird fledglings perched together in 
nearby shrubbery. The next day we 
saw one of the fledglings perched high 
in a tree and witnessed the female 
feeding it. 

The opportunity to see the nesting 
behavior of the Anna’s Hummingbird 
at close quarters made me want to 
learn more about this western species, 
and to share the information with my 
family. That initial library research in 
turn prompted me to profile this hum¬ 
mingbird. 

Anna’s Hummingbirds regularly oc¬ 
cur as far north as Vancouver Island 
and southeastern British Columbia. 
Their range stretches along a swath of 
land from the Pacific Coast to the Si¬ 
erra Nevada Mountains southward to 
the northern portions of Baja Califor¬ 
nia, Mexico, and east across the Colo¬ 
rado River to southern Arizona. There 
are a few records of Anna’s Humming¬ 
birds as far east as the Gulf Coast of 
Texas and Louisiana. 

Anna’s Hummingbird is non-mi- 
gratory throughout much of its range. 
The resident range of Anna’s Hum¬ 
mingbird extends from northern 
California south along the Pacific Coast 
to the northern portions of the Baja 
Peninsula and the Gulf of California. 
Of the seven species “common” to 
western states, Anna’s is the only 
hummingbird that is regularly seen in 
California during the winter months. 



The male Anna’s Hummingbird 
sports a brightly colored gorget. 


Anna’s is the largest of the hum¬ 
mingbirds found along the West Coast, 
ranging in size from about three and 
three-quarters to four inches in length. 
Their plumage is iridescent green above 
and grayish-white and light green be¬ 
low. 

The males are unique among North 
American hummingbirds in that they 
have bright rose-colored iridescent 
crowns and throats (gorgets). The 
gorget is elongated at the lower comers. 
Color variations of purple, green and 
gold may be seen under different light 
conditions. 

By comparison, female Anna’s have 
a few sprinkles of colored, iridescent 
feathers on their throats. As with many 
hummingbirds, female and immature 
birds may be difficult to distinguish 
from other species. However, female 
Anna’s Hummingbirds normally have 
green-colored backs and small patches 
of red spotting on their throats. Also, 
no rufous coloration is present. 

Female Anna’s are distinguished 
from female Black-chinned Hum¬ 
mingbirds by their stouter shape and 
their call note. When compared with 
female Costa’s Hummingbirds, female 
Anna’s have darker underparts and are 
larger in overall appearance. Call notes 
are especially important in separating 
immatures, as the appearances between 
juvenile birds are often slight and usu¬ 
ally confusing. 

A series of raspy or squeaking calls 
constitutes the bird’s “song.” Anna’s 


Hummingbirds often call prior to dis¬ 
play maneuvers or while perched at 
territorial vantage points. Other call 
notes, consistingof soft, chippingtones, 
may be voiced while they are feeding. 

Preferred habitats of the Anna’s 
Hummingbird range from residential 
neighborhoods, including gardens and 
parks, to native areas where chaparral 
and open woodlands occur. 

A nna’s Hummingbirds feed on 
natural foods, such as flower 
nectar, small insects and tree 
sap, as well as foods provided by hu¬ 
mans in the forms of hummingbird 
feeders and flowering plants. 

Two species of gooseberry plants 
provide the Anna’s Hummingbird with 
a winter food source. The availability 
of their flowers coincides with this 
hummingbird’s early breeding season, 
which begins in December. Introduced, 
early-blooming plants that adorn gar¬ 
dens in the western states also provide 
Anna’s Hummingbirds with winter 
nectar sources. 

In general, tubular-shaped flowers 
often provide the best nectar sources 
for hummingbirds, and their long bills 
and specialized tongues provide them 
with the means to utilize these food 
sources. Anna’s Hummingbirds add 
protein to their diets in the form of 
small insects and spiders. Tiny insects 
are gleaned from leaves, tree trunks 
and branches of plants, or they are 
picked out of mid-air with acrobatic 
style. Red-breasted Sapsuckers also 
provide a food source for humming¬ 
birds by drilling sap wells. 

Human endeavors may not only 
provide additional sources of food for 
hummingbirds, but we may also pro¬ 
mote seasonal movements and, in some 
cases, help some species to extend 
their respective ranges. 

Sheri Williamson, a biologist who 
lives and works in Ramsey Canyon in 
southeastern Arizona, theorizes that 
the record number of Anna’s Hum¬ 
mingbirds banded by the Southeast¬ 
ern Arizona Hummingbird Project at 
Madera Canyon in 1989 (101 indi¬ 
viduals compared to 15 in 1988) may 
be linked to the nearby town of Green 
Valley. 

Williamson explained that “Green 
Valley, an unincorporated city, has 
grown tremendously with an influx of 
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retirees from other parts of the coun¬ 
try. Most residents put out humming¬ 
bird feeders and Anna’s Hummingbird 
has become an extremely common bird 
in that localized area. 

“Anna’s Hummingbirds have a 
natural inclination to move into higher 
elevations in the mountains in the late 
summer. The nearest mountain range 
is the Santa Ritas and Madera Canyon 
is a logical place for them to go because 
there are plenty of flowers and feeders.” 

Williamson also says that residents 
of Sierra Vista, Arizona, which is close 
to the Ramsey Canyon hummingbird 
mecca, also put out a lot of humming¬ 
bird feeders. Here too, Anna’s Hum¬ 
mingbirds have become a common 
wintering bird. Anna’s are also fairly 
common around Tucson and Phoenix. 
Without these human habitations, the 
native desert areas would probably be 
inhospitable to Anna’s Hummingbirds. 

During the non-breeding seasons, 
Anna’s Hummingbirds often defend 
feeders and other food sources. They 
will perch on an exposed branch and 
loudly sound out their presence to 
other birds in the vicinity. 

Anna’s Hummingbirds appear to 
have an attraction for moving water. 
They are often seen in the vicinity of 
streams and irrigation ditches but ap¬ 
parently have little affinity for still water. 
They may bathe in the dew-covered 
leaves of early morning and are known 
to playfully fly through the pulsating 
or rotating jets of lawn sprinklers. 

As December arrives, Anna’s hum¬ 
mingbirds begin the breeding season, 
well before migrant hummingbirds 
return. This early nesting season dis¬ 
tinguishes Anna’s Hummingbird as one 
of the earliest breeders among North 
American birds. 

The male initiates the activities by 
locating an area with sufficient food 
resources and adequate vantage points 
from which he can oversee his terri¬ 
tory. He will occupy and defend a 
territory approximately one-quarter 
acre in size, fiercely chasing any in¬ 
truders away. 

The male Anna’s Hummingbird will 
use a range of flight displays and calls 
to court mates and advertise his terri¬ 
tory. One of the most unique and 
commonly witnessed behaviors is 
called the “dive display.” The display 
typically begins with the male ascend¬ 


ing to a height between six and 12 feet 
in the air, where he hovers momen¬ 
tarily while voicing a series of buzzing 
call notes. 

From his hovering position, the bird 
continues to fly upward to a height 
between 60 and 120 feet above ground. 
The male Anna’s then turns and dives 
straight down toward its intended mate 
or an intruder that may be perched in 
his territory. 

As it approaches the other bird, the 
diver abruptly veers his flight upward 
in a vertical arc and makes a loud 
popping or squeaking sound which 
has also been described as a bark. The 
bird then continues to ascend a short 


distance before he stops and hovers 
with his bill and head down-turned, 
giving off this familiar, loud, chatter¬ 
ing song, while his gorget and crown 
beam brilliantly in the sunlight. The 
entire process is often repeated. 

It is believed that the female selects 
the nest site and builds the nest on her 
own. Nests are usually built in a tree or 
shrub and nest height varies from 17 
inches to 30 feet above the ground. 
The nest is built with plant down, 
lichens and feathers bound with spi¬ 
der-web silk. 

The breeding period of Anna’s 
Hummingbird normally lasts from 
December throughjune. Typical clutch 
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size is two eggs, rarely one or three. 
Incubation takes 14 to 19 days and the 
duties are performed by the female 
alone. Nestlings fledge about three 
weeks after hatching. 

Anna’s Hummingbirds may raise one 
or two broods each season, rarely three. 
In rare instances, a new nest may be 
built, eggs laid and incubation started 
while nestlings from the previous nest 
are still being fed. 

Some studies indicate that females 
feed the young nectar and other carbo¬ 
hydrate sources during the morning 
hours, then switch to insect protein 
sources during the afternoon. The pro¬ 
tein probably helps to sustain the birds 



during the cooler night temperatures, 
while the sugar sources may help the 
birds get a quick start in the morning. 
Also, insects are usually harder to lo¬ 
cate during winter and spring morn¬ 
ings, but they become more active as 
daytime temperatures rise. 

Following nesting activities, Anna’s 
Hummingbirds begin to molt. Males 
molt until the fall months, when the 
shining gorget feathers are replaced. 
During the month-long period of gorget 
replacement, the remaining plumage 
of the birds is visually unaffected. The 
molting stage for females begins in 
June and is normally complete about 
the same time the males begin to molt 



The female Anna’s Hummingbird 
builds the nest, incubates the eggs 
and cares for the nestlings. 


their gorgets. 

The initiation of the molt coincides 
with the commencement of the post¬ 
breeding season, when the birds may 
travel from their normal ranges into 
higher mountainous areas in search of 
nectar-rich flowers. The non-breeding 
range extends north and south of the 
breeding range. Some males may also 
wander eastward. 

Williamson says that post-breeding 
wandering, coupled with human in¬ 
ducements (flowers and artificial feed¬ 
ing), have attracted Anna’s Humming¬ 
birds as far east as the Gulf Coast states 
of Louisiana and Texas. She even pre¬ 
dicts that Anna’s Hummingbirds will 
extend their breeding range to the Gulf 
Coast in the next 10 to 15 years. 

Anna’s Hummingbirds have also 
become more abundant in Arizona. 
“They are literally the most common 
hummingbird at Ramsey Canyon dur¬ 
ing the late summer and early fall,” 
Williamson said. 

For now, the Anna’s Hummingbird 
remains a unique resident of the west¬ 
ern United States. As I am writing, a 
feisty male has repeatedly visited my 
window feeder. He now sits conspicu¬ 
ously on a barren branch just outside 
the window, squeaking his rasping 
song into the warm 
California breezes. 


John Pepin is a freelance writer and experi¬ 
enced birder who regularly contributes to 
WildBird. Along with his partner Jon Fisher, 
Pepin prepares the monthly “Birders Quiz” for 
WildBird readers. 
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A male 
Prothonotary 
Warbler 
represents a 
variety of 
songbirds 
that are 
regularly 
seen at 
Huntley 
Meadows 
Park. 


T he sprawling, congested suburbs of 
the nation’s capitol seem an unlikely 
place to hunt for birds, but Huntley 
Meadows Park in Alexandria, Virginia, is home 
to secretive King Rails, strikingly beautiful 
Wood Ducks and many other species. Located 
only eight miles from the National Airport, 
Huntley Meadows is perfect for a half-day 
birding trip for people in search of a respite 
from the city’s monuments and museums, or a 
fast-paced work day. 

Located only a few miles outside the Capital 
Beltway on Route 1 (the Richmond Highway), 
Huntley Meadows is owned and operated by 
Fairfax County. It is a prime natural site located 
in an area best-known for defense contractors, 
a sleek subway and uncontrolled growth. Two 
hundred species of birds have been spotted in 
the park, of which 65 are confirmed nesters. 

Spring and summer are the best times to visit 
the park because you have an opportunity to 
see the nesting birds. On a typical day in mid- 
May, three birding friends tallied a list of 91 
species. 

Huntley Meadows Park may have been the 
greatest land bargain since Thomas Jefferson 
acquired the Louisiana Purchase. In 1975, 
Fairfax County acquired the entire 1261 acres 
for only $ 1 as part of the Federal “Legacy of 
Parks” program that required buyers to use 
their land for park or recreational purposes. 



A Quiet Park Offers 
Birders A Break From The 
Bustle Of Washington, D.C. 

Article by KATHERINE LEUPOLD 
Photographs by JAMES LEUPOLD 
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Birder's Guide To 
Himdey Meadows, Virginia 
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King Rails are 
usually very secretive, 
but this Huntley 
Meadows resident 
offered birders an 
opportunity to 
observe it preening 
and stretching. 


Today the park attracts tens of thousands of 
visitors from throughout the United States and 
Canada. In addition, many Washington-area 
residents who visit are pleasantly surprised to 
discover the park’s diverse habitats, bountiful 
wildlife and public education programs. 

The park’s most popular walking path, the 
Cedar Trail, winds through young woodlands 
populated with pines, cedars and some oaks. 
The woods are filled with songbirds in the 
spring, including Prothonotary Warblers, Ov- 
enbirds, Acadian Flycatchers and Scarlet 
Tanagers, all of which nest in the park. You 
may also hear Kentucky Warblers, though their 
call is difficult to distinguish from the call of the 
Carolina Wren. 

As you reach the two-thirds-mile long board¬ 
walk, you will see an even greater variety of 
plants and wildlife. The forest gives way to 
wooded wetlands, locally called swamps. 
Numbered wooden signs posted along the 
path match a series of brochures—one for each 
season—that describe the trail’s changing 
habitats. 

Beavers are credited with the creation of 
many of the park’s watery habitats. Beaver 
dams and lodges and gnawed trees can be seen 
throughout the swampy zones. 

Along this section of the boardwalk, many 
trees have been flooded and died as a result, 
making a haven for Downy and Red-bellied 
woodpeckers. If these woodpeckers are not 


readily observed, birders 
can see their nesting 
holes in some trees. Oc¬ 
casionally their tapping 
or territorial calls will 
give their locations away. 

The Northern Flicker 


is abundant here in the 
spring and fall. Both the Hairy Woodpecker 
and the Pileated Woodpecker are described 
as “present in small numbers but regularly 
seen” on the park’s bird checklist. These two 
species have nested in the park as well. 
Yellow-bellied Sapsuckers and Red-headed 
Woodpeckers can be seen on occasion. 

Brown Creepers also nest in the dead trees 
here. A White-eyed Vireo recently nested in 
a sapling only 10 feet from the boardwalk. ] 

At the edge of the swamp, Carolina 
Chickadees and Tufted Titmice are common 
throughout the year. This is also a good spot 
for observing Golden-crowned Kinglets, 
which are common in every season but 
summer. Similarly, Ruby-crowned Kinglets 
are absent during the summer months, and 
are seen more regularly in spring and fall 
than during the winter. 

Cedar Waxwings are common in the fall 
and can be spotted from the boardwalk at the 
edge of the woods. You will also notice Wood 
Duck nesting boxes, which are protected by 
smooth metal bands from predators such as 
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raccoons and snakes. 

As you continue along the boardwalk, there 
is evidence that a small creek flows under the 
plants and twigs, and makes its way around 
recently constructed dams. The trees begin to 
dwindle, and grasses, bullrushes and wild- 
flowers grow along the boardwalk. 

Although this vegetation attracts many spe¬ 
cies, it also makes it difficult to find some of the 
birds. One could easily walk the boardwalk 
without seeing many of the species underfoot. 
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A Great Blue Heron rests 
near a beaver lodge at 
Huntley Meadows Park. 


Stopping often and listening carefully are proven 
tactics for locating any birds in hiding. 

The chance of seeing a King Rail along the 
Cedar Trail’s boardwalk draws local birders 
week after week. One of the park’s most- 
treasured inhabitants, this rail is hard to find in 
other wetlands, where its kek-kek-kek-kek call 
torments birders that are usually unable to 
locate the bird. Here, however, the rails have 
become accustomed to people and may hop up 
on the boardwalk only a few feet away from 
surprised birders. 

Sometime you may have an opportunity to 
watch a King Rail hunt from the boardwalk, 
bobbing its head forward and jerking it back as 
it searches for crayfish and insects in the water 
and grasses. As quickly as it hops on the 
boardwalk, the rail will disappear into the 
nearby grasses. From the rear, as it lurches 
forward, its white stumpy tail resembles that of 
a cottontail’s. 

A few minutes later, you hear a splash as the 
rail re-emerges several yards away. The King 
Rail is the largest rail in North America. Its large 
size, decurved beak, black eye and unusual 
posture form a distinctive outline. 

Sometimes it takes patience to wait for the 
rails to emerge from the grasses. You may get 
lucky, though, and see them when 4 they take 
time out to preen. They pose on a log or clump 
of grass, fluff their feathers, outstretch their 
wings and stand first on one foot, then the 


other, displaying their more graceful tenden- 

Records for 1989 documented five King Rail 
nests along the boardwalk, from which 23 
chicks hatched. There may have been 10 or 
more pairs nesting in the swamp, however, 
says Ed Weigel, a volunteer naturalist at the 
park and co-leader of weekly bird walks. Dur¬ 
ing the first weeks of July, it was easy to spot the 
chicks, cloaked in black down which was inter¬ 
rupted only by a sun-highlighted eye. 

Besides the King Rails, Soras and Virginia 
Rails have been sighted in the undergrowth, 
primarily in the spring. Least Bitterns, which 
are often hard to see, also pop up along the 
boardwalk at Huntley Meadows. In fact, the 
first American Bittern nest in Virginia since 
1968 was reported here in 1989. The park also 1 

hosts nesting Least Bitterns. 

Pied-billed Grebes can be seen throughout 
the year and Common Moorhens nested in the 
park in 1988. Along the boardwalk, look for 
Yellow-crowned Night-Herons. In the winter, 
the grasses and rushes are home to Swamp 
Sparrows and Winter Wrens, which are distin¬ 
guished from House Wrens by their high, 
melodious trills. 

Canada Geese nest in the park and seem to be 
everywhere at Huntley Meadows in the spring 
and summer. Mallards are common all year, 
and Green-winged Teal are common in the fall. 
Ring-necked Ducks, distinguished by their 
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peaked head and white-ringed bill, have been 
seen in the fall and are listed on the bird list as 
rare in the winter and occasional in the spring. 

I n the spring, the sky is clouded with 
swarms of Red-winged Blackbirds. The 
males puff up their red epaulets and sing 
| their distinctive territorial songs when they 
land. The call of the Yellow-billed Cuckoo can 
also be heard throughout the park each spring. 

Hawks, including Red-tailed, Cooper’s, 
Sharp-shinned and Red-shouldered, may be 
seen circling overhead. American Kestrels and 
Merlins are not common, but they have been 
sighted here, especially in spring and fall, 
i Ospreys and Bald Eagles have been seen in the 
park too. One fall morning, park naturalists 
spotted a clever Osprey flying back from a 
nearby man-made fish pond where it landed its 
morning meal—a large goldfish. 

About halfway around the trail, the board¬ 
walk splits; one branch heads out to a small 
] observation tower, the other winds back toward 

the visitor center. Near this fork, a Blue-gray 
Gnatcatcher once nested 15 feet from the 
boardwalk. 

As I walked to the observation tower re- 
j cently, a Green-backed Heron flew to a delicate 

perch. The bird’s weight caused the plant to 
I bob, and the heron, dissatisfied with its swaying 

1 perch, flew off within seconds. Farther along 
the boardwalk, a Great Blue Heron stood still, 

! its neck curled up so its head and beak rested 
comfortably on its chest. Even if you have seen 
this elegant bird in flight dozens of times, its 
six-foot wingspan makes it an ever-impressive 
sight. 

| From the tower, you can see the boardwalk 
! path, water and mudflats to the north; to the 
south is the entrance to Deer Trail, which 
I winds through a hardwood forest. A comuco- 
j pia of bird species has been sighted within 200 
yards of the tower, says Weigel, including 
Eastern Bluebirds, Eastern Kingbirds, North¬ 
ern Orioles, Common Yellowthroats, Yellow¬ 
breasted Chats, Rufous-sided Towhees, Least 
Bitterns and Pied-billed Grebes. 

Near the base of the tower, as the path heads 
into the forest, you can hear catbirds and 
goldfinches and watch Tree Swallows fly 
overhead. This is also the best spot to see 
White-eyed and Red-eyed vireos, and Ruby- 
throated Hummingbirds feed on the conical 
flowers of Trumpet Vine. It is so humid here 
that dew often remains on leaves for a few 
, hours after sunrise. 

Along the Deer Trail, Hooded Warblers, 

, Barred Owls, Scarlet Tanagers and Ovenbirds 
have been spotted. The forest is also home to 
i numerous white-tailed deer. 


You can enter the park’s Hike-Bike Trail 
from a parking lot at the comer of Telegraph 
Road and South Kings Highway. This is a good 
place to look for Yellow-breasted Chats, Com¬ 
mon Yellowthroats, Prairie Warblers, Field 
Sparrows, Great-crested Flycatchers and Indigo 
Buntings. Great Homed Owls have nested near 
the trail, and in spring, American Woodcocks 
put on their courtship display here. 

Birdwatching at Huntley Meadows, located 
in the shadow of one of the world’s most 
dynamic cities, is rewarding. It is easy to feel 
isolated from the pressures and fast-paced life 
of Washington. The boardwalk seems like a 
floating island surrounded by open water, tall 
grasses and cattails, far removed 
from the concrete city and 
crowded streets. Be sure to 
visit this special park the 
next time you travel to 
the nation’s capitol! 



Katherine Leupold edits a trade association magazine and 
writes freelance articles for a variety of publications. Her 
father and birding partner, James Leupold, provided the 
photographs for this article. 


Additional Information 

To reach Huntley Meadows, take Route 1 (Richmond Highway) south from 
Washington, D.C. Continue 3.6 miles beyond the Capitol Beltway (Route 
495), where you turn right onto Lockheed Boulevard. The park entrance, 
marked by a gray wooden sign decorated with the relief of a heron, is about a 
quarter mile ahead on your left at Harrison Lane. The park is about eight 
miles from Washington’s National Airport. 

Discount hotels, fast-food restaurants and neon signs line Route 1 outside 
the Beltway. If you prefer more “upscale” accommodations closer to Wash¬ 
ington, consider Old Town Alexandria or Crystal City, a built-up section of 
neighboring Arlington County. You can take Metrorail—Washington’s clean, 
safe subway system—into Washington from the King Street station, about a 
mile from the heart of Old Town, or from the Crystal City or Pentagon City 
stations near Crystal City. To reach Huntley Meadows from these areas, pick 
up a rental car at the airport or take the 9B bus along Route 1 from Crystal 
City to Lockheed Boulevard. Call Metrorail at (202) 637-7000 for more 
information about bus and subway schedules. 

Huntley Meadows is open from dawn to dark daily. A new Visitor Center is 
now open from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Mondays, Wednesdays, Thursdays and 
Fridays. Weekend hours are from noon until 5:00 p.m. During the winter 
months of January and February, the Visitor Center is only open on week¬ 
ends; it is closed on Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s Day. 

Trails in the park are accessible to the handicapped. Park naturalists run a 
dizzying selection of special events for adults and children. For more informa¬ 
tion, contact Huntley Meadows Park at 3701 Lockheed Boulevard, Alexan¬ 
dria, Virginia 22306; (703) 768-2525. 
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Hummingbird 

Migration 

Studying The Migration Secrets Of Hummingbirds 

by SHERI WILLIAMSON 


M any N orth American birds 
migrate, but it is hard to 
imagine the diminuitive 
hummingbird winging its way 
across hundreds, if not thousands, of 
miles across land and sea. However, 
according to information gleaned from 
field research on hummingbirds, we 
know that many temperate-nesting 
hummingbirds do migrate and spend 


part of the year in the tropics of Central 
America. 

How do these tiny birds do it? Sur¬ 
viving the rigors of migration requires 
the right combination of “hardware” 
and “software,” and hummingbirds 
have both in abundance. 

The muscles that power the tiny 
birds’ amazingly efficient flight make 
up about a third of their total body 


weight, and the hummingbird heart is 
proportionally the largest of any crea¬ 
ture. But the brain is the hummingbird’s 
most remarkable organ, for it tells the 
bird when to travel, where to go and 
how to get there. 

Why do hummingbirds migrate? 
Only a few of the world’s 300-plus 
species of hummingbirds are known 
to have dramatic seasonal movements. 
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Leave Your Feeders Up! 

If you are lucky enough to live in a region that has hummingbirds throughout 
the year, remember to keep your feeders clean and full (and thawed when 
necessary). Also, cover your blooming plants on freezing nights to prolong their 
flowering period. 

You may want to try leaving an overripe banana in a loosely covered jar or can 
in a warm spot to attract fruitflies. These tiny insects make excellent winter 
rations to supplement the sugar water from your feeder. 

If you live in the colder parts of the country, do not take your feeder down 
until at least a week after you last see a hummingbird using it. The presence of 
the feeder will not deter a normal bird from its natural migration schedule, and 
you may give a disadvantaged bird a second chance to make its way south. 
Nature is rarely so kind, but this sort of aid is a small way of compensating for all 
we get from hummingbirds. —S.W. 


The species that migrate have adapted 
their way of life to take advantage of 
short-term abundance of food in oth¬ 
erwise inhospitable places, including 
much of North America. 

Tropical habitats are bountiful but 
crowded. Northern temperate regions 
offer plenty to eat in summer for birds 
capable of making the j oumey north in 
spring and south when the climate 
becomes inhospitable and food re¬ 
sources dwindle. 

The Rufous and Broad-tailed hum¬ 
mingbirds are two such avian gypsies. 
The Rufous Hummingbird nests at 
many elevations from the northern 
edge of California and northern Idaho 
to southeastern Alaska. The Broad¬ 
tailed Hummingbird prefers alpine 
habitats and migrates as far north as 
northern Wyoming and central Idaho. 

If you were to visit the mountain 
meadows around the tiny town of 
Gothic, Colorado, in mid-July, you 
would find these two species feeding 
on the abundance of wildflowers in 
bloom. At that time, the Broad-tailed 
Hummingbird is still raising its young 
and the Rufous species stops over for 
refueling during its fall migration south. 

Along with the hummingbirds, you 
would find William Calder, professor 
of environmental biology at the Uni¬ 
versity of Arizona in Tucson. For the 
past 20 years, Dr. Calder has spent 
his summers at the Rocky Mountain 
Biological Laboratory at Gothic, scru¬ 
tinizing the migration behavior of 
Rufous and Broad-tailed humming¬ 
birds. He is one of a small group of 
researchers who are painstakingly 
gathering data that will help us trace 
the travels of migrating hummingbirds. 

Studying hummingbird migration is 
a real challenge for ornithologists. Most 
migrating birds are large enough to be 
marked with colored bands, wing tags, 
tail streamers or radio transmitters, 
and many species form flocks that can 
be tracked by sight or with radar. Due 
to their minute size, such methods are 
impossible or impractical for hum¬ 
mingbirds. 

Even the use of the basic numbered 
bands issued by the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service Bird Banding Labora¬ 
tory seems problematical. How do you 
put a band on a tiny bird with such 
delicate legs? 

“Very carefully” is the answer, and a 


few dedicated individuals with better- 
than-average eyesight and manual 
dexterity have undertaken this task in 
hopes of mapping the routes followed 
by hummingbirds in their seasonal 
wanderings. According to Ellie 
Womack, editor of a national newsletter 
for hummingbird banders, there are 
less than 40 hummingbird banders 
currently at work in the United States. 

B y using the small metal bands 
to identify individuals, Dr. 
Calder has learned a number 
of things about their movements. For 
example, it appears that instinct alone 
guides a juvenile hummingbird on its 
first migration from its birthplace. But 
once it has made the trip, it will return 
to the same breeding and wintering 
area via the same route each year. 

This fact is probably the reason why 
people who feed hummingbirds have 
had the odd experience of seeing an 
early migrant hummingbird buzz 
about frantically at the spot in the yard 
where the feeder usually hangs before 
they have put the feeder out for the 
season. 

Banding information has also indi¬ 
cated that Rufous Hummingbirds have 
the longest migration route of any 
North American hummingbird spe¬ 
cies—about 2700 miles or, as calcu¬ 
lated by Calder, 49 million body 
lengths. 

It is still a mystery how humming¬ 
birds find their way over this vast 
distance with such precision. How¬ 
ever, theories speculate that they may 
use the sun, stars, landmarks or the 
earth’s magnetic field as navigational 
aids. 

Their brains seem to contain both 


maps and calendars, because, in sub¬ 
sequent years, individual Rufous 
Hummingbirds are almost always re¬ 
captured at Gothic within a week of 
the date of their original capture. 

Calder’s studies indicate that Rufous 
Hummingbirds are “en route some¬ 
where” half of their lives. Males only 
spend about two months on their 
breeding grounds and less than four 
months at their wintering sites. 

Because of the international nature 
of their travels, the study of hum¬ 
mingbirds in their winter ranges has 
proven even more difficult. Dr. Calder 
and a few others have banded birds in 
Mexico, where most species that breed 
in the United States winter. However, 
to date not a single bird has been cap¬ 
tured on both its nesting and wintering 
territories. 

In fact, only a few banded hum¬ 
mingbirds have been found a sizeable 
distance from their original capture 
sites. These records include a Rufous 
Hummingbird banded in Montana and 
recaptured at Gothic, a Black-chinned 
Hummingbird banded at Ramsey 
Canyon, Arizona, and found in Tuc¬ 
son, Arizona, and a Blue-throated 
Hummingbird that was banded at 
Ramsey Canyon at 6 a.m. one morning 
and recaptured at 9:30 a.m. the next 
day at Madera Canyon, 40 miles away! 
This bird returned to Ramsey a few 
weeks later. 

Hummingbird banding at Ramsey 
and Madera canyons was conducted as 
part of the Southeastern Arizona 
Hummingbird Proj ect, a five-year study 
directed by David and Linda Ferry. 
This study has greatly expanded our 
knowledge of both the migrant and 
breeding species in this bird-rich cor- 
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ner of the Southwest. 

This project has also produced some 
delightful surprises, including infor¬ 
mation about the first Berylline Hum¬ 
mingbird banded in the United States. 
This rare bird was banded at Ramsey 
Canyon on July 22, 1987. Eight days 
later it was observed at Madera Canyon, 
in late August it was recorded back at 
Ramsey Canyon, and it was recaptured 
twice at Madera Canyon on September 
6. If this bird had made its rounds 
unbanded, we might have thought 
there were between two and four 
Beryllines in Arizona that season. 

N ot all banding studies are 
carried out in exotic locales. 
One hummingbird bander 
is gathering information about winter¬ 
ing hummingbirds in the area around 
her home near the Gulf of Mexico. 

Nancy Newfield has banded nine 
species of hummingbirds in southern 


Louisiana, including seven species in 
her own backyard in New Orleans. 
Many of the fall migrants leave, prob¬ 
ably to fly on down the coast or across 
the Gulf of Mexico to the Yucatan 
Peninsula and beyond, but others stay 
for the winter. 

Newfield has noticed that under¬ 
weight birds tend to stay longer than 
fat ones. Fat is essential for energy 
reserves for migrating birds, and an 
underweight bird might have a greater 
chance of surviving by staying put 
rather than using up its energy on a 
long journey. 

Newfield’s banded hummingbirds 
show the same attachment to their 
territories as those banded in Colo¬ 
rado and Arizona, and they return 
each season to the same site. 

Rufous Hummingbirds are the pre¬ 
dominant wintering hummingbird 
species found along the Gulf Coast, 
but as many as 10 species have been 


recorded in the area in a season. Anna’s 
Hummingbirds seem to be increasing 
in numbers here, and observant birders 
have spotted such rarities as Blue- 
throated and Broad-billed humming¬ 
birds. Freeport, Texas, a well-known 
coastal hotspot, has recorded up to 
two dozen individual hummingbirds 
representing eight species during its 
annual Christmas Bird Counts. 

One of the stars of Newfield’s yard is 
the Buff-bellied Hummingbird, a 
tropical species that is normally seden¬ 
tary. Although it normally ranges in 
Mexico north to the Rio Grande bor¬ 
der, increasing numbers of Buff-bel¬ 
lied Hummingbirds are being seen 
along the coast in winter. 

A prolonged freeze is a serious dan¬ 
ger to wintering hummingbirds. In 
1989, freezing temperatures lasted four 
days; thereafter, many Buff-bellied 
Hummingbirds around New Orleans 
were dead or missing. Rufous Hum- 
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This banded Black-chinned Hum¬ 
mingbird may provide valuable 
information about its movements. 


I 


i 


mingbirds fared better, but Newfield 
estimates that hummingbird numbers 
at feeders were down by 40 percent. 

Whether these birds were killed or 
forced to warmer regions to the south 
is uncertain. If, in fact, the humming¬ 
birds perish, it may take several years 
for wintering populations to recover 
from such a natural disaster. 

Anna’s Hummingbirds are primarily 
altitudinal migrants. This species nests 
in mid-winter when the chaparral and 
desert shrubs bloom, then moves into 
the mountains in summer to feed on 
the alpine blooms. 

Males begin defending territories as 
early as November, and nesting may 
continue throughjune. By late summer, 
Anna’s becomes the most common 
species at many mountain feeding 
stations in California and southern 
Arizona. In Arizona they may remain 
fairly common in the mountains until 
late October, which is after most other 
species have departed for points far¬ 
ther south. 

Anna’s Hummingbirds are expand¬ 
ing their range to the north and east, 
probably assisted by human creation 
of new, artificial habitats. Their arrival 
in southeastern Arizona is relatively 
recent, and nesting records for British 
Columbia are becoming more frequent. 

Hummingbird migration is almost 
as interesting as hummingbirds them¬ 
selves. While we have learned some 
basic information about the travels of 
hummingbirds, there are still many 
questions to be answered. 

If you live in a northern area that 
hummingbirds vacate for the winter, 
consider a trip to the tropics 
to visit these miniature 
avian wonders. After all, 
that’s how most of our 
hummingbirds beat 
the winter blahs! 



Sheri Williamson is a biologist who lives and 
works at The Nature Conservancy’s Ramsey 
Canyon Preserve in southeastern Arizona. 
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All Things New and Necessary 



The Glassworks, 
Suncatchers 


The Glassworks now specializes in 
etched and stained glass Suncatchers. 
They are depicted in great detail to at¬ 
tract birders. The hummingbird shown, 
or any bird of your choice, will be carved 
into handolown colored glass. Each piece 
is crafted for the individual customer, 
nothing is mass-produced or machine 
made. These Suncatchers are $23.50 
postage paid. Send for a free color bro¬ 
chure and/or order a Suncatcher from: 
Kit Jeans, The Glassworks, Rt 1, Box 
319, Dept. WB, New Johnsonville, TN 
37134; (615) 535-2026. 



Son Shine Art Studio, 
Hand Painted 
Bird Houses And Feeders 


Son Shine Art Studio is owned and 
operated by a husband-and-wife team in 
Boonton, New Jersey. He builds and she 
hand-paints each special creation. There 
are five basic designs but no two ever 
turn out exactly alike because they are 
painted freehand. Special color requests 
are accepted. Each house and feeder is 
painted with weatherproof acrylic and 
coated with an outdoor sealer. There are 
two different designs for cleaning pur¬ 
poses; some have bottoms that slide out, 
others have a screw at each corner for 
complete removal of the bottom. These 
Hand Painted Bird Houses And Feeders 
can be hung or post mounted. Contact: 
Son Shine Art Studio, 119 Harrison St., 
Dept. WB, Boonton, NJ 07005; (201) 
335-7470. 



Peter Urbanski 
Photo - Art Collection, 

Note Cards And Prints 

Peter Urbanski Photo—Art Collection 
produces Note Cards and Prints. The 
Note Cards, shown, are individually 
wrapped or in clear boxes: $3.00 each. 
They are individually signed and designed 
for framing. The prints are available 
double matted and shrink wrapped for 
$15.00, or framed in gold-frosted metal 
and under glass for $40.00. They are of 
the highest professional quality, and the 
best production matt cutter is used to the 
assure the finest beveled cuts. Available 
pictures for 1991: robin, goldfinch, Red¬ 
winged Blackbird, Cedar Waxwing and 
the Northern Saw-whet Owl. Contact: 
Peter Urbanski Photo-Art Collection, P.O. 
Box 458, Dept. WB, Winthrop, ME 04364 
(207) 377.2537. These products are also 
sold at L.L. Bean, Freeport, ME; Wild 
Wings, Lake City, MN; and in dozens of 
wildlife art galleries and fine gift shops 
throughout the U.S.A. 



Holbrook’s, 

Hand Painted 

Ruby-Throated Hummingbird 


Holbrook’s Hand Painted Ruby- 
Throated Hummingbird is now available. 
Each bird is meticulously hand-painted 


on a cross section cut from genuine deer, 
elk or moose antler by the artist “August.” 
He paints each hummingbird in a position 
that best suits the size and shape of the 
individual antler piece, making each one 
an original. Sizes vary from approximately 
two inches to five inches in height and 
one inch to four inches in width. Sug¬ 
gested retail price, $19.95 each plus 
$3.80 shipping and handling. Three or 
more pieces: $16.50 each plus shipping 
and handling. Wisconsin residents add 
five percent sales tax. Contact: Karl 
Holbrook, Holbrook’s, 1802 Orwell Dr., 
Eau Claire, Wl 54703-0247; (715) 835- 
9383. 



The Bradford Exchange, 
Nature Series Plate 
“Cardinals In Winter” 


The Bradford Exchange announces 
“Cardinals In Winter,” a Nature Series 
Plate issued by Edwin M. Knowles China 
Co. This series depicts familiar birds 
against the natural backdrops of various 
seasons. The first issue shows a bright 
red male cardinal and his mate as they 
perch on the snow-covered branch of an 
evergreen one winter morning. This is 
the first limited-edition plate series to 
feature the work of Sam Timm. “Cardi¬ 
nals In Winter” is 8 Vz inches in diameter, 
and sells for the suggested retail price of 
$24.90. The Nature Series Plate is avail¬ 
able from collectable and gift shops 
throughout the United States or contact: 
The Bradford Exchange, 9333 N. Mil¬ 
waukee Ave., Dept. WB, Niles, IL 60648; 
(708) 966-2770. 
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Simmons Outdoor Corporation, 
Backyard Birder Kit 


Simmons Outdoor Corporation, 
Backyard Birder Kit, is an entry-level 
package. It contains a wooden chalet- 
style birdfeeder, a pair of Simmons bin¬ 
oculars, and The Bird Feeder Book by 
Donald and Lillian Stokes. Two versions 
are available. Model #665 includes 
Simmons 7x35mm binoculars (420-ft. 
field of view) and sells for a suggested 
retail price of $69.95. Model #667 in¬ 
cludes 7x50mm binoculars (357-ft. FOV); 
suggested retail price of $79.95. Both 
binoculars have fully-coated lenses, come 
complete with case, and have a black¬ 
grained finish. Contact: Simmons Outdoor 
Corp., 14530 S.W. 119th Ave., Dept. 
WB, Miami, FL 33186; (305) 252-0477. 



Thunder Bay Collection, 
Waterfowl 500 Series 

Thunder Bay Collection has available 
the second creation in a series of water- 
fowl sculptures by Robert Perrish; The 
Wigeon. This life-size bust is hand- 
painted, signed, and numbered, in asmall 
edition of 500. The quality of this series is 
par excellence in their lifelike appear¬ 
ance and exquisite detail. This series is 
available direct from Thunder Bay Col¬ 


lection for $145.00; it can also be found 
at selected galleries. Contact: Thunder 
Bay Collection, 33523 8 Mile Road, A-3, 
Suite 200, Dept. WB, Livonia, Ml 48152; 
(313) 471-0933. 


120 MIN. - VHS - 84 BIRDS 



THE BIRDS OF 

SANIBEL 


BY KARIS & DON HEKBIOTT 


Karis And Don Herriott, 

Video Tape 

“The Birds Of Sanibel” 

Karis And Don Herriott are the pro¬ 
ducers of bird tapes. Karis, an avid birder, 
and Don, the photographer and video 
expert, have made available the third 
edition of “The Birds Of Sanibel.” This 
video guide to the birds of Sanibel Island, 
Florida, is designed to help you learn 
about the birds, find them, identify them 
and enjoy them. It includes video seg¬ 
ments about each of the 84 most fre¬ 
quently seen birds on the island in their 
natural environment. It contains informa¬ 
tion about where the birds may be found 
and how to distinguish between similar 
species. It is a two-hour long VHS, sug¬ 
gested retail selling price $39.95. Contact: 
Karis and Don Herriott, 1237 Isabel Dr., 
Dept. WB, Sanibel, FL 33957. 


“All Things New And Necessary” is 
a listing of birding-related products 
currently on the market. Unless 
otherwise noted, the information is 
from the manufacturer and is not to 
be confused with the Wild Bird staff 
product evaluations. If you own a 
company that manufactures or sells 
birding-related products, WildBird 
Magazine would appreciate receiv¬ 
ing information about your opera¬ 
tion. Send product releases to: 
WildBird—AW Things New & Nec¬ 
essary, P.O. Box 6050, Mission 
Viejo, CA 92690. _ 



American Repellents, Inc., 
Deet-100 


American Repellents, Inc. believe they 
have the ultimate insect repellent: Deet- 
100. It repels mosquitoes, ticks, chiggers 
and a variety of other insects. As a 100- 
percent concentrate, Deet-100 lasts 
longer, so it is economical to use. When 
used in this concentrated form, during 
company tests, it protected the users for 
24 hours without a bite. It is nearly odor- 
free, greaseless and is resistant to per¬ 
spiration and water. Deet-100 guards 
aginst Lyme Disease, Rocky Mountain 
Spotted Fever, St. Louis Encephalitis 
and other diseases carried by biting in¬ 
sects. Suggested retail price: $4.99. Deet- 
100 is sold in most sporting goods stores 
or contact: American Repellents, Inc., 
P.O. Box 1024, Dept. WB, Oxford, MS 
38655; (800) 844-1031 or (601) 236- 
5078. 



Strictly For The Birds, 
Tree Swallow’s Beach House 


Strictly For the Birds is now manufac¬ 
turing their own line of decorative and 
functional Bird Houses and Feeders. 
These new products are made exclu¬ 
sively from reclaimed materials. The Tree 
Swallow’s Beach House has overall di¬ 
mensions of about 10 inches wide by 12 
inches high and it is decorated with beach 
accents. Suggested retail price, $19.00 
postpaid. Contact: Strictly For The Birds, 
123 F Street, Dept. WB, Eureka, CA 
95501; (707) 445-1822. 
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Photographs That 
Escaped Me 

Three Short Stories About Birds That Eluded The Camera Lens 

Article and Photographs by MEL WHITE 


I once entertained the fantasy that 
I could be a serious birder and a 
serious photographer at the same 
time. Every field trip I would have my 
binoculars around my neck, a camera 
with a 300mm telephoto lens hanging 
from one shoulder, a couple of other 
lenses in my pants pockets and a tape 
recorder in my backpack. I felt like a 
mobile audio-visual module—make 
that semi-mobile. 

Pretty soon I realized that combin¬ 
ing these outdoor interests was not 
going to work out. Birding and pho¬ 
tography both take patience, but dif¬ 
ferent kinds of patience. Nowadays, I 
try to concentrate on one or the other 
at different times. 

Now, instead of complaining about 
all the equipment I must carry, I 
complain when I need a camera and 
don’t have one along. When a Wood 
Duck parades her downy youngsters 
down a creek right in front of me, my 
eyes turn into viewfinders. 

“Magazine cover!” I think. “I wish I 
had my camera!” 

The other day I was playing golf 
when I walked by a pine tree with five 
Loggerhead Shrike fledglings lined up 
side by side on a low branch. Not only 
did I miss photographing a cover for 
WildBird , I became so flustered that I 
muffed my next golf shot. 

You know what I’m talking about, 
right? You, too, have watched a Painted 
Bunting sing its heart out atop a bush 
15 feet away while you stoo<J there 
camera-less. 

We all have our “Hall of Fame for 


Missed Photos.” Here is mine, three 
times when I should have had a camera 
with me. Not just a still camera, either, 
but a movie camera. (Why settle for a 
fantasy magazine cover when I could 
have filmed a fantasy nature program 
for television?) 

Teenage Mutant Ninja 
Nuthatch 

This segment is rated Gfor goofiness. 

As I was walking along Cub Lake 
Trail in Colorado’s Rocky Mountain 
National Park, Townsend’s Solitaires 
whistled in the ponderosa pines and 
Wilson’s and McGillivray’s warblers 
chipped in the bushes. Just off the trail 
I saw a White-breasted Nuthatch 
feeding on the ground—not on a tree 
trunk, as usual—but probing tree roots 
and rocks on the ground. 

As I watched, a chipmunk ap¬ 
proached the nuthatch by fits and starts. 
The chipmunk seemed oblivious to 
the nuthatch, but the nuthatch defi¬ 
nitely saw the chipmunk. When the 
chipmunk was about a foot away, the 
nuthatch sat straight up and balanced 
itself by leaning back against its tail. It 
spread it wings—no doubt to make 
itself larger—and started to sway 
slowly, zombie-like, from side to side. 

I could not believe what I was see¬ 
ing— a little nuthatch trying to intimi¬ 
date a larger and chunkier chipmunk! 
This would not exactly be a battle of 
the titans, but I was impressed with the 
nuthatch’s spunk. 

Had this nuthatch peeked in a nearby 
cabin window and seen the Teenage 


Mutant Ninja Turtles on television? I 
could barely keep from laughing out 
loud to see this tiny, unassuming bird 
puffed up and rocking from side to 
side. It looked just like a tiny Raphael. 
What next? Would it open its bill and 
growl? 

The chipmunk was not impressed. 
It stopped in its tracks, probably more 
astounded than petrified. It stood there, 
nose wrinkling and tail twitching, while 
the nuthatch did its act. Just like me, it 
was probably trying to imprint this 
scene in its memory so it could tell 
someone about it later. 

After a few moments, the chipmunk 
scooted away and the nuthatch re¬ 
sumed its normal posture. The chip¬ 
munk paused to look back over its 
shoulder, so the nuthatch stood erect 
and gave it one last wing-flash, just to 
show it meant business. All I can say is, 
I am glad the ninja nuthatch didn’t 
decide to come after me! I wish I had my 
camera! 

Jungle Courtship 

This segment rated PGJor sexual content. 

In the heart of the most extensive 
Mayan ruins in Guatamala’s Tikal Na¬ 
tional Park, a birder friend and I heard 
a jumble of zip-zip notes off in the trees. 
We approached the sound and found 
a group of male Little Hermits—a spe¬ 
cies of Central American humming¬ 
birds—singing and displaying to at¬ 
tract females. 

What we witnessed next left us 
speechless. A female Little Hermit was 
perched on a small horizontal branch 
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This White-tailed Ptarmigan is one bird that did not escape the author’s camera. 


about four feet off the ground. Sus¬ 
pended in the air just in front of her, a 
male hummingbird flew slowly from 
side to side in a shallow three-foot-long 
arc. His tail was cocked up like a 
wren’s, and except for his wings, which 
made a buzzing sound as he hovered, 
his body seemed frozen into position 
as he continued flying in arcs. 

The female stared at him, seemingly 
entranced, her head swiveling as if she 
were watching a hypnotist’s swinging 
watch. After a few moments, the male 
sailed into overdrive. He flew the same 
arc pattern, but instead of lazily 
swinging from one end to the other, he 
shot back and forth faster than we 
could see. Each time he changed di¬ 
rection he made a loud Pop! Then, just 
as suddenly, he went back to the slow 
side-to-side swaying. The object of his 
desire never took her eyes off him. 

We crouched there in the jungle, 
pop-eyed at this display, but it was not 
over yet. After going through the slow- 
arc/fast-arc cycle a couple more times, 
the male Little Hermit took off, zooming 
around the female in a circular flight 
with her at the center. 


I couldn’t tell how large the circle 
was—in fact, the male was flying so 
fast I could barely see him at all—but 
it had to be at least 10 or 15 yards in 
diameter. After a few dizzying orbits, 
he materialized directly in front of her, 
resuming his slow, hypnotic, arc flight. 

I wish I had 
my camera! 

To put it into words, the courtship 
flight went like this: buzz, buzz, buzz, 
buzz, buzz, buzz, pop-pop-pop-pop-pop, 
buzz, buzz, buzz, buzz, buzz, buzz, pop- 
pop-pop-pop-pop, buzz, buzz, buzz, buzz, 
buzz, buzz, zoom! zoom! zoom! zoom! 
Buzz, buzz, buzz . . .. (A poor effort at 
translation, I admit, but if you voice it 
with feeling you will get the idea.) 

We watched this whole cycle three 
or four times. The male was still going 
strong and the female was still watching 
hypnotically when we crept back to 


the trail, dumbfounded. I still think 
this episode in the life of the Little 
Hermit was the most amazing thing I 
have ever seen in the bird world. I wish 
I had my camera! 

Fight to the Death 

This segment is rated PG-13for violence. 

In my home state of Arkansas, we do 
most of our shorebird-watching at fish 
farms. When the farmers drain their 
ponds to harvest the fish, the ponds 
turn into mud flats that are relished by 
sandpipers and plovers. 

I was birding at one of these ponds 
when I noticed, not a shorebird, but a 
Common Grackle, that appeared to be 
dancing on the mud. Because it was 
much too hot that day for an outpour¬ 
ing of artistic expression, I looked more 
closely. 

I saw that the grackle was hopping 
around a crayfish or, in the vernacular, 
a crawdad. The grackle had intercepted 
the crawdad out in the open and evi¬ 
dently intended to have it for lunch. 

As anyone who has tried to catch one 
knows, crawdads are not defenseless, 
and the grackle appeared to under- 
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DISTINCTIVE HOME 


O ur exceptional quality and 
unique signs are faithful 
reproductions of world-class 
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Grouse are one of the author’s favorite photographic subjects. This Blue 
Grouse posed for a photo in Colorado. 


stand this as well. Every time the bird 
moved in, the crawdad snapped its 
claws, which forced the bird to back 
away. The grackle jumped around for 
a rear assault, but the crawdad turned 
to follow its every move. 

It looked like a fencing match, with 
the grackle’s thrusting bill parried by 
the crawdad’s raised pinchers. The 
action continued for several minutes 
with neither animal gaining an advan¬ 
tage. The grackle’s pecking did not 
seem to be hurting the crawdad, but 
every time it tried to retreat to the 
safety of its burrow, the grackle cut it 
off. 

Strangely, (I am, after all, a 
birdwatcher) I found myself pulling 
for the crawdad. But the crustacean 
seemed trapped out in the open, fight¬ 
ing a losing battle against the quicker, 
larger, more mobile bird. There was an 
inevitability to the plot of this deadly 
ballet, but the crawdad did not give up 


and seemed to be showing a kind of 
frantic courage. 

It was doomed, though. The grackle 
needed only a few more tries to remove 
the crawdad’s pinchers, making' it 
virtually helpless, and the grackle 
moved in for the feast. It had been an 
epic struggle, a drama of predator and 
prey, and this time the predator won. 
I wish I had my camera! 

I guess the moral to these three stor¬ 
ies is to carry your camera with you 
wherever you go, so you don’t miss 
those once-in-a-lifetime photographs. 
But, if our Maker had wanted us to 
travel everywhere with a camera, 

He probably would , 

have mounted one 
on the top of every¬ 
one’s head. 


Mel White is a freelance writer and photogra¬ 
pher from Little Rock, Arkansas. 
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Birder’s Quiz 

Hummingbirds Of North America 

by JOHN PEPIN and JON FISHER 


1. Where do Ruby-throated Hum¬ 
mingbirds winter? 

A. Southeastern Arizona 

B. Central America including Mexico 

C. Argentina and Chile 

D. Southern U.S.A. 

2. Hummingbirds feed extensively on 
flower nectar. What other foods do 
hummingbirds eat? 

A. Berries 

B. Seeds 

C. Spiders 

D. None of the above 

3. Why do the mountain areas of 
southeastern Arizona attract so many 
different species of hummingbirds? 

A. Mild climate 

B. Abundant food supplies 

C. Lack of natural enemies 

D. Regional habitat 

4. Which of the species of humming¬ 
birds that frequent the mountain areas 
of southeastern Arizona is considered 
to be the most aggressive? 

A. Blue-throated Hummingbird 

B. Broad-billed Hummingbird 

C. Magnificent Hummingbird 

D. None of the above 

5. Several species of hummingbirds 
found in the western United States 
nest in mountainous regions. Which 
of the following is not restricted to a 
mountainous breeding range? 

A. Broad-tailed Hummingbird 

B. Calliope Hummingbird 

C. Rufous Hummingbird 

D. None of the above 

6. Which species of hummingbird is 
not readily identified by the shape and 
color of the male’s throat patch or 
“gorget?” 

A. Costa’s Hummingbird 

B. Calliope Hummingbird 



Photo: Robert Sutton 


C. Black-chinned Hummingbird 

D. Rufous Hummingbird 

7. Will hummingbirds fail to migrate if 
you leave your hummingbird feeders 
up during the fall and winter months? 

A. Yes 

B. No 

C. Only in the southern U.S.A. 

D. Only in the northern U.S.A. 

8. Which hummingbird has the most 
widespread range in North America? 

A. Anna’s Hummingbird 

B. Ruby-throated Hummingbird 

C. Broad-tailed Hummingbird 

D. Costa’s Hummingbird 

9. How can male Blue-throated Hum¬ 
mingbirds be distinguished from male 
Magnificent Hummingbirds in the 
field? 

A. White eye stripe 

B. Throat color 

C. Crown color 

D. All of the above 

10. Which hummingbird migrates 
north in February? 

A. Black-chinned Hummingbird 

B. Allen’s Hummingbird 

C. Calliope Hummingbird 

D. Ruby-throated Hummingbird 


Be a Backyard 
Bird Expert 

...with a shoppers 
guide to backward 
bird supplies 
| $12.50 (postpaid) { 

Wild Bird 

C-O-M-I’-A-N-y- 

617 Hungerford Drive 



Rockville, MD 20850 

(301) 279-0079 
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Species Locator 


Search For The Red-faced Warbler 


Article and Photograph by GREG R. HOMEL 


H igh above the searing desert floor, 
in the mountains of southeastern 
Arizona, is an idyllic environment of 
leafy oaks and verdant pines that is 
often bathed in misty clouds. When 
the desert below broils under intense 
solar radiation that raises the mercury 
above the century mark, temperatures 
in the high mountains remain in the 
70s and 80s. Light breezes soothe the 
mountain forest denizens, many of 
which are wholly unaware of the 
desert’s very existence. 

This scenario describes the world of 
the striking Red-faced Warbler, a 
common but localized summer resi¬ 
dent to southeastern Arizona from the 
Mexican highlands. Like most of the 
52 species of warblers that regularly 
occur in the United States and Canada, 
the Red-faced Warbler is a part-time 
visitor during the spring and summer 
months. For the rest of the year, this 
bird retreats to the neotropics. 

What makes the Red-faced Warbler 
so intriguing, aside from its unique 
coloration, is that this species resides 
within a comparatively restricted range 
and is only rarely detected during mi¬ 
gration. The great majority of its war¬ 
bler relatives seasonally occupy vast 
swaths of the North American conti¬ 
nent where they are, for the most part, 
relatively easy for birders to find. Only 
the Tropical Parula and Bachman’s, 
Kirtland’s and Colima warblers have 
such restricted ranges in the United 
States. 

Within its limited range, however, 
the Red-faced Warbler is rather com¬ 
mon. You should have no problem 
finding the bird in southeastern Ari¬ 
zona between April and August. The 
best location to begin the search de¬ 
pends mainly on which birds, in ad¬ 
dition to the target Red-faced Warbler, 
you want to find. 

I offer two prime locations to birders 
in search of the Red-faced Warbler. 


Each locale offers a different group of 
birds and is suited for birders with 
varying physical abilities. 

An excellent choice for the physi¬ 
cally adept and more adventurous 
birder is the Josephine Saddle Trail 
above Madera Canyon in the Santa 
Rita Mountains. This trail is accessed 
by driving through Madera Canyon to 
the upper parking area, via the left- 
hand fork of upper Madera Canyon 
Road. The trail leads you 2 V 2 miles to 
Josephine Saddle from the parking lot. 


Red 


ed-faced 
Warblers can be 
found throughout 
the area 


This steep trail passes through sev¬ 
eral habitats as it ascends from 5000 to 
nearly 7000 feet in elevation. There are 
many switchbacks along the trail that 
afford excellent overviews into the 
canyon below. 

The switchbacks are usually level 
and provide many shady resting spots 
where birders can catch their breath 
and listen for birds at the same time. At 
your leisure, you can look down into 
the canyon at treetop birds, including’ 
the Red-faced Warbler. 

It is best to begin the hike at 6:30 
a.m., a time of maximum bird activity 
and comfortable hiking temperatures. 
Allow three hours each way to com¬ 
plete the hike to Josephine Saddle. 

The first half mile of the trail gradually 
ascends along a graded dirt track that 
parallels an annual stream lined with 
very large and majestic Arizona sy¬ 
camores. Closer inspection should re¬ 
veal several southeastern Arizona 
specialties here: Sulphur-bellied Fly¬ 
catchers amid the high sycamore 
branches, noisy flocks of Gray-breasted 


Jays, and Painted Redstarts amid the 
leafy oaks. 

Upon reaching the spur trail leading 
to the left toward Josephine Saddle, 
you will leave the oak/sycamore asso¬ 
ciation of plants and animals and enter 
a rather dry oak woodland. The trail 
ascends steeply for several hundred 
yards, but it levels off dramatically 
after reaching a large water tower. You 
should be looking for Strickland’s 
Woodpeckers, Bridled Titmice, Bush- 
tits, Hutton’s Vireos and Black-throated 
Gray Warblers in this area. 

You then follow a series of 
switchbacks for about another mile 
before entering the oak/pine associa¬ 
tion. Upon reaching the pines, look for 
the Red-faced Warblers. They are found 
from the bottom edge of the pines all 
the way up to Josephine Saddle, either 
singly or with mixed flocks of warblers 
that may contain Painted Redstarts, 
Grace’s, Olive and Black-throated Gray 
warblers. 

Occasionally, particularly during 
spring and fall migration, other warbler 
species, such as Townsend’s, Hermit 
and Wilson’s warblers, may also be 
found. Unexpected rarities from 
Mexico are always a possibility here as 
well. In past years, Yellow Grosbeaks, 
Aztec Thrushes and Tropical Parulas 
have been found in the surrounding 
canyons. 

Remember to keep a sharp eye out 
for Zone-tailed Hawks and Northern 
Goshawks in this location, too. Other 
common species of note in this habitat 
include Strickland’s Woodpeckers, 
Brown Creepers, White-breasted 
Nuthatches, Greater Pewees, Bridled 
Titmice, Hutton’s and Solitary vireos, 
Gray-breasted Jays and Yellow-eyed 
Juncos. 

Hikers who reach Josephine Saddle 
are rewarded by pleasant breezes and 
spectacular panoramas of Madera 
Canyon and all of the habitats they 
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The Red-faced Warbler is a Central American species that is fairly com¬ 
mon during the summer season in high mountain forests located between 
6400 and 8000feet in altitude in Arizona and southwestern New Mexico. 


passed through on the hike up, the 
Santa Rita grasslands far below and the 
wilderness of undeveloped Josephine 
Canyon. You will be glad you made the 
effort! 

L ess adventurous birders may opt 
to visit Rose Canyon and Lake in 
the majestic Santa Catalina Mountains 
north of Tucson. There it is possible to 
drive all the way toRed-faced Warbler 
habitat on good, paved roads and to 
view the birds with little effort from 
the parking area. 

You reach Rose Canyon by driving 
the winding Catalina Highway from its 
intersection with Tanque Verde Road 
in Tucson for 22 miles toward Mount 
Lemmon. Take the Rose Canyon turn¬ 
off. On the way up the mountain, there 
aremany beautiful vistas, unusual rock 
formations and scenic overviews that 
afford panoramas of the Catalina 
Highway arid Tucson far below. On 
clear days it is even possible to see the 
Santa Rita Mountains more than 50 
miles to the south. 

As the road wind its way up Mount 
Lemmon, the Catalina Highway passes 
through most of the habitats in south¬ 
eastern Arizona, starting with the palo 
verdes and saguaros associated with 
the Sonoran Desert and ending with 
the fir forests at the summit of Mount 
Lemmon. Each of these habitats has its 
own indicator species, and it is enjoy¬ 
able to stop at a few of the many 
campgrounds and picnic areas along 
the route to Rose Canyon to view some 
of these birds—preferably one birding 
stop for each habitat traversed. 

Common birds of the palo verde/ 
saguaro habitat include Gila Wood¬ 
peckers, White-winged Doves, Curve- 
billedThrashers, Verdins, Pyrrhuloxias, 
Northern Cardinals and Canyon To- 
whees. In the oak woodlands, keep a 
sharp eye out for Bridled Titmice, 
Black-throated Gray Warblers, Gray¬ 
breasted Jays and Strickland’s Wood¬ 
peckers. 

When you begin entering large 
stands of Ponderosa pies, look for 
Hepatic Tanagers, Pygmy Nuthatches, 
Hairy and Acorn woodpeckers and 
Yellow-eyedJuncos. Peregrine Falcons 
are resident in the area and may be 
seen nar steep cliff faces on large rock 
formations. Golden Eagles, Zone-tailed 
Hawks and Red-tailed Hawks are also 


likely to be found here. 

Rose Canyon and Lake is a camping 
and recreational area located in 
Coronado National Forest. It is sur¬ 
rounded by majestic groves of Pon¬ 
derosa pine. There are many picnic 
and camping facilities, and several easy 
hiking trails, including one that circles 
the lake. It is an all-around excellent 
birding location. 

Red-faced Warblers can be found 
throughout the area, particularly along 


the small stream leading to the lake. 
You may also find Grace’s and Olive 
warblers, Violet-Green Swallows, Hairy 
Woodpeckers, Hepatic Tanagers, 
Pygmy and White-breasted nuthatches 
and, on rare occasions, Red Crossbills 
and Evening Grosbeaks in the area. 
Try to time your visit during the week 
because the area overflows with recre¬ 
ating Tucsonians on weekends. 

Good luck and enj oy your stay in the 
mountains of southeastern Arizona. QQ 
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Field Notes 
From Cuba 

An Ornithologist Shares His Havana Daydreams 

by CRAIG FAANES 
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Editor's Note: In the spring of1990, Craig Faanes, an endangered 
species biologist with the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service in Grand 
Island, Nebraska, spent a week studying the birdlife of Cuba. 
Faanes’ colorful notes describe many of his birding experiences in 
Cuba and are published here to offer WildBird readers some in¬ 
sights into the birdlife of a nearby Caribbean island rarely visited 
by Americans. 

Destination Cuba 

March 2-1 departed Omaha, Nebraska, at 5:30 p.m., destined 
for Toronto, Canada, via Chicago. I met my partner, Chris 
Haney, in Toronto, where we spent the night. Chris is a biologist 
y at Woods Hole Oceanographic Institute, headquartered near 
Boston. 




The Palace de la 
Revolucion in Havana is 
the Cuban equivalent of 
the White House. 


D uring dinnerwe 
talked about 
the two years of 
haggling with the State De¬ 
partment to get authoriza- 
tion.to travel to the “forbid¬ 
den country”—Cuba. But, 
more important, we talked 
about the adventure we 
would have checking out 
Cuban birdlife. 

Our primary interest was 
the Cuban Sandhill Crane, 
an endangered race of San¬ 
dhill that has been estimated 
to number less than 100 
birds. We would be the first 
Americans to study the Cu¬ 
ban Sandhill Crane since 
Lawrence Walkinshaw ob¬ 
served them in 1951. 

March 3 - We checked in 
at Cubana Airlines at the 
Toronto Airport for our 
departure southat 3:30 p.m. 
Because of the American 
embargo on trade with 
Cuba, Cubana Airlines is 
only allowed to fly over 
American airspace for the 
shortest distance possible to 
get to international waters. 
In compliance, the plane 
followed an easterly course 
over JFK Airport in New 
York before turning south¬ 
east. 

Our flight path paralleled 
the East Coast of the United 
States about 200 miles off¬ 
shore to the southern Baha¬ 
mas. Somewhere over 
Andros Island we turned 
west and flew to Varadero 
Airport on the north coast 
of Cuba. The plane touched 
down at Varadero at 7:40 
p.m. 

We were greeted outside 
the Canadian-built airport 
terminal by Arturo 
Kirkconnell and Carlos 
Wotzkow, two biologists 
with the Museo National de 
Historia Natural (the Cuban 
Museum of Natural History) 
in Havana. Arturo, Carlos, 
and a representative of 
CUBATUR would be our 
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The Zapata Sparrow is 
one of the endemic birds 
encountered by the 
author during his visits 
to Zapata Swamp. 

guides for the next week. 

We left Varadero on a fast- 
paced taxi ride through the 
Cuban countryside to the 
Hotel Playa Larga at the head 
of the Bahia de Cochinos (Bay 
of Pigs). We settled in, ate a 
late dinner and hit the sack 
early—charged with antici¬ 
pation for the morning. 

March 4 - My alarm clock 
was set for 6:30 a.m., but 
the raucous calls of a Cuban 
Crow woke me at 6:15. I 
was in the yard of the hotel 
a few minutes later. I ob¬ 
served birds in the hotel 
grounds until 7:30. I saw 
one lifer—a Cuban Black¬ 
bird. Also observed many 
Tawny-shouldered Black¬ 
birds, Stripe-headed Tana- 
gers and other Caribbean 
goodies. 

After breakfast we headed 
out for the Zapata Swamp 
area. Our air-conditioned 


bus had a tape player and I 
had my traveling Jimmy 
Buffett tape, so the two soon 
became one. By coinci¬ 
dence, the first song to play 
was “Havana Daydreamin’,” 
which seemed an appropri¬ 
ate welcome to Cuba. 

Our first stop was an area 
known as Bermeas, located 
south of the hotel. One of 
the first birds I found was 
Femandina’s Woodpecker. 
As we walked the trail into 
the forest we found a mixed 
flock of Yellow-faced 
Grassquits and Cuban 
Grassquits. These species 
were, of course, all life-list 
birds for me, and I delighted 
at entering this new Carib¬ 
bean bird zone. 

We heard a Cuban Vireo, 
known locally as Juan Chivi. 
As we searched for the vireo, 
Chris saw a hummingbird 
fly by, which turned out to 
be a beautiful male Bee 
Hummingbird, the smallest 
bird on earth—what a thrill! 

We continued to bird this 
forest for about two hours. 
Within the first hour I added 
eight more endemics in¬ 


cluding the Cuban Vireo, 
Cuban Tody, Cuban Pygmy 
Owl, Bare-legged Owl, Cu¬ 
ban Parakeet, Cuban Tro- 
gon (wow!), Yellow-headed 
Warbler and Cuban Green 
Woodpecker. We also 
found a number of Cuban 
Parrots and several migrant 
warbler species that nest in 
North America. 

Next we went to Playa 
Giron to visit the museum. 
The museum was estab¬ 
lished to tell the Cuban side 
of the story about the Bay of 
Pigs invasion. It was most 
instructive to read what the 
other side had to say about 
the affair. Not surprisingly, 
the story chronicled here 
was not the one I was told in 
high school. The visit to the 
museum left me feeling very 
vacant inside. This was the 
first time in my life I was 
ever confronted with being 
“the enemy,” and I quickly 
left. 

After lunch we visited two 
areas known as El Roble (the 
oak) and Pan Duro (hard 
bread). As we walked 
through the woods at Pan 


Duro someone found a 
Stygian Owl sleeping at the 
top of a leafless tree. It was 
so much nicer to study the 
bird in broad daylight, un¬ 
like the first time I stared at 
one through a flashlight 
beam in west Mexico. We 
also found a Key West Quail- 
Dove here, which was a big 
hit with several people. I 
ended the day sitting on the 
beach of the Bay of Pigs, 
sipping a Huatey beer. 

March 5 -1 awoke at 6:15 
a.m. to the gurgling voice of 
Cuban Crows. We departed 
for Zapata Swamp at 7:45 
en route to an area known 
as Guama. We caught a boat 
to Treasure Lake, which 
provided me with my first 
view of what I thought was 
Cuban Sandhill Crane 
habitat. Most of the area we 
passed through was 
sawgrass marsh very similar 
to the Everglades in south 
Florida. 

On the way down the ca¬ 
nal to Treasure Lake the boat 
died—welcome to the Car¬ 
ibbean. We floated around 
in the canal until another 
boat came along to pick us 
up. Upon entering Treasure 
Lake, a very large freshwa¬ 
ter wetland, we immediately 
saw a number of Anhingas. 
After returning to the States, 

I learned that the place 
where the canal enters 
Treasure Lake is where 
James Clements saw Zapata 
Rails in the early 1970s— 
maybe next time. 

As we approached the east 
shore of the lake we saw a 
Snail Kite perched in a small 
tree. We birded along this 
side of the lake for 45 min¬ 
utes, then returned to the 
“mainland” for lunch. 

We departed at 4:00 p.m. 
for Los Sabalos, the Long 
Point Bird Observatory’s 
banding station. Almost 
immediately after leaving 
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the vehicle, we heard, then 
saw, a Gray-headed Quail- 
Dove—what a great find! 
My last encounter with this 
species had been a brief view 
of three birds erupting from 
the trail in the Dominican 
Republic. 

Later, after some search¬ 
ing, we found a Blue-headed 
Quail-Dove walking down 
the trail ahead of us—what 
a stunning creature. We 
stayed in this area looking 
for Quail-Doves until dark, 
then returned to the hotel 
for the night. 

March 6 - We left at 7:30 
a.m. for Buenaventura at the 
entrance to Zapata Swamp 
National Park or, as the Cu¬ 
bans have named it, Parque 
National de la Cienega de 
Zapata. We experienced a 
delay at the entrance as our 
permit was scrutinized by 
several “officials.” We finally 
entered the park about 9:00 
a.m., passed the gate and 
immediately turned left 
down a small trail toward 
Las Salinas. 

About one-half mile from 
the gate we found a Com¬ 
mon Black-Hawk perched 
in a tree. This species was 
formerly referred to as the 
Crab Hawk, and after ob¬ 
serving this individual bird’s 
behavior, 1 believe that it is 
a different species from the 
Common Black-Hawk. 
Perhaps one day it will be 
split out again. 

About four miles from the 
entrance to the park we 
found a pair of Cuban San¬ 
dhill Cranes in a dry sa¬ 
vanna-like area that was 
surrounded by 10- to 15- 
foot tall trees. 1 watched the 
cranes briefly before they 
disappeared into the trees. 
We also heard two more 
Cuban Sandhills calling to 
the northeast. 

According to Arturo, there 
are only about 20 Cuban 
Sandhill Cranes left in 


Zapata Swamp, 20 more on 
the Isle of Pines and 14 
others in Camaguey Prov¬ 
ince—that’s all! I took sev¬ 
eral pictures of the habitat, 
and one half-hearted photo 
of the distant cranes, but 
they were too far away for 
much clarity. 

We drove on toward Las 
Salinas where we found 
several hundred Greater 
Flamingos, White Ibis, Blue¬ 
winged Teal, a variety of 
shorebirds and one croco¬ 
dile. We searched the salt 
pans at the national park 
headquarters and found a 
number of Wilson’s Plovers. 

In the afternoon we visited 
a wooded area along the 
road to Los Canales, hoping 
to find roosting Cuban 
Nightjars. None were home, 
but we did find a pair of 
Hutias, a curious mammal 
endemic to (and endangered 
in) the West Indies. Some¬ 
one described the critter as 
a cross between a wood¬ 
chuck and a ‘possum, which 
appeared to be quite accu¬ 
rate. 

We arrived on the edge of 
Zapata Swamp just as a 
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tremendous rainstorm 
broke out. The rain forced 
us to hang out in the bus for 
about 45 minutes before the 
sky started to clear. While 
waiting we saw a lone San¬ 
dhill Crane flying south over 
the wetlands to a rice field. 

As soon as the rain 
stopped, Tree Swallows 
came out in force. Tens of 
thousands were foraging 
over the rice fields within 
minutes of the storm’s ter¬ 
mination. I had read about 
roosting flocks of Tree 
Swallows forming large 
“balls” in the air before de¬ 
scending to their roost. 
However, before today I had 
never seen this spectacle. 

Just before sunset we saw 
one of these “balls of birds” 
turn into a literal tornado 
and funnel into the wetland 
vegetation to roost for the 
night. Chris estimated that 
at least a quarter-million 
Tree Swallows composed 
the “tornado,” although I 
think he may have been a 
bit low in his estimate. Re¬ 
gardless, the sight of those 
birds going to roost was 
unforgettable. 


After pulling ourselves 
away from the swallow 
spectacle, we heard King 
Rails, Yellow-breasted 
Crakes and Spotted Rails 
calling from the wetlands. 
Several Eastern Meadow¬ 
larks were singing from the 
edge of the rice fields. We 
returned to the hotel about 
8:00 p.m. with high hopes 
for tomorrow. 

March 7 - We departed 
from the hotel at 6:30 a.m., 
en route to the village of 
Santo T omas, about 20 miles 
into Zapata Swamp. We 
arrived at the village about 
8:30 and began our hike 
into the swamp. While eat¬ 
ing breakfast, Chris and I 
searched diligently for an 
Eastern Bluebird that had 
been present near the char¬ 
coal pile since January, but 
it wasn’t there today. We 
first walked through some 


American and Cuban 
wildlife biologists 
observe birds in sawgrass 
vegetation in Zapata 
Swamp. 










lowland shrub forest where 
Orlando Garrido had seen 
Bachman’s Warblers in the 
1960s. 

We eventually walked 
into the wetland, which was 
very similar structurally to 
the sawgrass community of 
the Everglades. Conse¬ 
quently I would not expect 
there to be any cranes in this 
part of the marsh. We 
searched the area for about 
45 minutes before we first 
heard, then briefly saw, a 
Zapata Wren. 

The Cuban biologists had 
informed us that the popu¬ 
lation of Zapata Wrens was 
estimated at four adult birds, 
so we were watching 25 
percent of the total popula¬ 
tion before us! Not long af¬ 
ter seeing the wren, another 
party member found a male 
that was very active and put 
on a great show. 

I was so awestruck with 
our find that I failed to take 
out my camera and get any 
pictures of the bird. While 
we watched the wren, two 
Zapata Sparrows flew in to 
check out all the commo¬ 
tion. We enjoyed these two 
endemic birds for about 30 
minutes before heading out 
of the marsh. As we walked 
south toward higher 
ground, we found a 
Gundlach’s Hawk soaring 
over the woods. This was 
the third very rare endemic 
sighting in less than 10 
minutes! The Zapata Wren 
was thought to be extinct 
until 1980; the Gundlach’s 
Hawk was considered ex¬ 
tinct until just recently. 

After lunch and a siesta, 
we departed at 3:30 p.m. 
for a wetland area named 
Los Caballos near the edge 
of Zapata Swamp. The wet¬ 
land yielded a number of 
Northern Jacanas and there 
were Cuban Parakeets in the 
nearby forests. We saw three 
Crested Caracaras and two 
Glossy Ibis (both “good” 
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birds for the West Indies), 
but no cranes. 

Next we drove to a for¬ 
ested area adjacent to a 
nearby river where we 
played tapes for the Greater 
Antillean Nightjar (formerly 
known as the Cuban 
Nightjar). Not long after 
playing the tape, one of the 
birds came busting out of 
the forest and flew around 
my head in the twilight. 
Based on the voice and the 
bird’s body size, I ascer¬ 
tained that the bird on Cuba 
is definitely not the same 
critter that occurs on 
Hispaniola. The A.O.U. 
checklist seems to agree. 

March 8 -1 awoke early 
and we returned to Los 
Sabalos, where we spent 
about three hours searching 
the trails in the forest. A 
Blue-headed Quail-Dove 
flew across the road in front 
of me. Another party mem¬ 
ber found a Blue-winged 
Warbler, which would have 
been a great addition to my 
West Indies bird list, but I 
missed it. 

At about 11:30 a.m. we 
returned to the Hotel Playa 
Larga for lunch and to pack 
for the trip to Havana at 
2:00 p.m. Chris and I rode 
in a taxi for the two-and- 
one-half-hour trip to the 
capitol. We arrived in 
downtown Havana about 
4:30 with Buffett’s “Havana 
Daydreamin’” blasting from 
my tape recorder. 

We booked a room at the 
Hotel Habana Libre. Prior 
to the Revolution, the Libre 
was the Havana Hilton— 
Fidel changed all that. When 
he took over the country 
the Habana Libre was his 
headquarters. When singer 
Buffett visited Havana he 
stayed in the Havana Libre 
and found a microphone 
hanging from the ceiling! 

About 5:00 p.m., while 
standing on the balcony of 


our room on the 22nd floor, 
I saw a military helicopter 
flying over the city with 
someone throwing leaflets 
out of the rear of the craft. I 
raced out to the street and 
found some of the papers. 
They contained revolution¬ 
ary slogans; most were 
written by Che. We spent 
the rest of the afternoon 
hanging out in the hotel bar 
drinking mojitos in honor of 
Hemingway. 


March 9 - We departed 
Havana at 7:00 a.m. en route 
to Parque National La Guira, 
which is located about 100 
miles west of the city in Pinar 
del Rio Province. We arrived 
at the national park about 
9:30 and immediately heard 
Cuban Solitaires singing 
from the mountain forest. I 
started to track the critters 
down and eventually saw or 
heard eight individuals af¬ 
ter a short walk. 

I had fantastic views of 
one solitaire from as close as 
20 feet as it hid in the forest 
vegetation. On our return 
through the woods we 
flushed a Ruddy Quail-Dove 
from the thick ground-layer 
vegetation. 

We returned to the park 
headquarters where we 
found many Olive-capped 
Warblers. These birds ap¬ 
pear to have several plum¬ 
age characters that make 
them distinct from the race 
that inhabits the Bahamas. 
Also present were Red- 
legged Honeycreepers and 
one or two Cuban Martins. 

After noon, we returned 
to Havana. We had to make 
a stop at the edge of the city 
at the beach by Marina 
Hemingway to check out 
Papa’s Bar. We also noticed 
a hotel nearby named “El 
Viejo y El Mar” (The Old 
Man and the Sea). The ex¬ 
perience made me want to 
pick up a novel. 


March 10 -1 woke up at 
3:45 a.m. for a 4:30 depar¬ 
ture to Jose Marti Airport. 
We ultimately left Havana 
almost 25 minutes early on 
Cubana Airlines before 
stopping at Varadero, then 
retracing the circuitous 
route to Toronto. 

During the return plane 
flight, Chris and I had an 
opportunity to talk about 
our objectives. During fu¬ 
ture visits to Cuba we hope 
to estimate the population 
size of Cuban Sandhill 
Cranes and other endan¬ 
gered Cuban birds more 
precisely. We also hope to 
teach Cuban biologists crane 
census techniques, habitat 
analysis methods and be¬ 
havioral studies. 

Next stop, U.S. Customs 
in Toronto. The agent asked 
me how long I had been out 
of the U.S.A., and if I had 
spent all that time in Canada. 
When I replied that I had 
just returned from Cuba he 
asked if I had State Depart¬ 
ment approval to go. 

I told him 1 had Treasury 
Department approval, I 
worked for the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service, and 
studied cranes in Cuba. To 
my surprise, the agent said, 
“You must be from Ne¬ 
braska.” 

When I asked how he 
knew, he replied, “Every¬ 
body knows about cranes in 
Nebraska.” 

From Chicago, it was on 
to Omaha, where I stayed at 
a friend’s home. We popped 
the seal on my bottle of 
seven-year-old Cuban rum, 
started telling stories and 
continued 
my “Hava¬ 
na Day¬ 
dreamin’” 

Cuba. 1 


Craig Faanes is an Endangered 
Species Biologist with the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service in Grand 
Island, Nebraska. 







Fledgling Territory 


by ALICE J. TURNER 



Hummingbirds 


H ummingbirds are small, unique 
birds that are found only in the 
Western Hemisphere (North and South 
America). They are tiny birds, yet they 
fascinate us with their bright, metallic 
colors and their amazing flight capa¬ 
bilities. 

There are many different kinds of 
hummingbirds—about 340 species in 
all. Most hummingbirds live in tropi¬ 
cal climates in Central and South 
America. Only a few species venture as 
far north as the United States and 
Canada. 

Imagine being able to fly like a 
hummingbird. You could fly forward, 
backward, up and down, from side-to- 
side—and you could hover in one spot 


if you wanted. Hummingbirds were 
named for the sound their wings make 
when they fly—a whirring hum. 

If you live in the eastern part of the 
United States or Canada, chances are 
you will see only the Ruby-throated 
Hummingbird. Like many humming¬ 
birds, Ruby-throats weigh only one- 
tenth of an ounce (about the weight of 
a regular postcard), and their wings 
beat about 75 times a second! That is 
so fast that we only see a blur as they 
fly. 

If you live in the West, you may see 
several species of hummingbirds, in¬ 
cluding the more common Black- 
chinned, Broad-tailed, Anna’s, Allen’s 
and Rufous species. Even more hum- 


The male Magnificent Humming¬ 
bird is one of the largest and most 
beautiful hummingbirds found in 
North America. 


mingbirds can be found in the South¬ 
west, including the Blue-throated, 
Magnificent and Broad-billed. 

Hummingbirds generally do not fear 
people and will come close if you are 
still and quiet. Because they are at¬ 
tracted to red, if you wear a red shirt or 
bandana, a hummingbird might even 
approach within inches of you, think¬ 
ing you might have nectar, like a red 
flower. 
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The Environmental Club 

Our club has a goal. The goal is to 
help our town clean up. There are 
three members in the Environmental 
Club: Sabrina Earnest, Jennifer Bolt 
and Andrea Harmon. We try to use 
only recycled paper at school, we try to 
save all our cans and recycle them, and 
we try to find another way to use old 
paper. Most of all, we never pollute 
and we try to stop others from pollut¬ 
ing. 

The members of our club have a 
meeting every Monday. At these meet¬ 
ings we take up dues, which we give to 
certain causes. The dues are also used 
for prizes which are given to club 
members when they earn a certain 
amount of points when they do some¬ 
thing to help the environment. 

The Environmental Club’s attempt 
to help the environment may be small 
but we think every little bit helps. 

Andrea Harmon 

The Environmental Club 

Roanoke, Alabama 

Great job! Thanksforyour terrific, far¬ 
sighted efforts. You axe right—every tittle 
bit does help. WildBird is sending a copy 
of the book, Bird Watch, A Young 
Person’s Introduction to Birding, to start 
your environmental library. 

Write to “Fledgling Territory” if you 
have news to share about your conserva¬ 
tion club, P.O. Box 838, Payson, Arizona 
85547. 


Future Assignment 

Look in your field guide under hummingbirds. Which kind do you think is the 
prettiest? Which one is the largest? Which kinds of hummingbirds have you 
seen? Draw a picture or write a story about your favorite hummingbird and send 
it to WildBird. Be sure your name and address are printed on the back. If you 
want to have it returned, please enclose a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 
Mail to: “Fledgling Territory,” P.O. Box 838, Payson, Arizona 85547. 
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Drawings by Colin Thalgott, 10, Gahanna, Ohio 












Enjoy the Best of Birding With 
WildBird Magazine 


Whether you are an avid field 
birder, a garden birdwatcher or a 
person who simply loves the beauty 
of nature, you’ll find a wealth of 
: enjoyment in every information- 
packed issue of WildBird Magazine. 

Lavishly illustrated with colorful photos and art, 
WildBird takes you on a guided tour of the American 
birding scene. 

• Discover “must see” top birding hotspots 

• Take an in-depth look at fascinating bird species 

• Get tips on attracting and feeding birds in your own 
backyard 

• Find out about unusual sightings by other readers 

• Learn how to photograph birds like a pro 

• Keep up-to-date on efforts to save endangered 
species 

• Get field test reports on the newest birding equip¬ 
ment and much more! 

Subscribe now and have WildBird delivered to your 
home at these low rates: 



• Guide To Birding At Its Best 


Jewel of the Waters: 

The Elegant 

Wood Duck |/ , \ 


How To Choose 
A Field Guide 


Attract Birds With 
Natural Landscaping 





Your Guarantee 

You must be fully satisfied with WildBird Magazine 
or money for all unmailed issues will be refunded at 
your request. 



1 Year (12 Issues) 
f or only $23.97 

Or order 2 years 
for only $38 and 
save 46% Off 
the newsstand 
price! 


-MAIL NO-RISK COUPON TODAY-. 

6LE1 | 

WildBird Subscription Dept. 

P.O. Box 52898, Boulder, CO 80322-2898 

Yes, please send me WildBird every month: I 

□ 1 Year (12 issues) for $23.97 (Save $11.43 off the newsstand cost) I 

□ 2 Years (24 issues) for $38.00 (Save $32.80 off the newsstand cost) [ 


□ Payment enclosed □ Bill n 

ie (U.S. and Canada only) 


(Canada add $8 postage per year; other 

countries add $12 postage per year. 


Enter my order as □ New 

□ Renewal 


Name 



Address _ ! 

City/State 

Zip 



for delivery to begin. 





















Aerial Acrobats 

A Look At The Circus-like Flights Of Hummingbirds 

by PAUL M. KONRAD 


T he swift, darting flight of a 
hummingbird is a wonder 
for most people to behold. 
Their flight is swift and precise, and 
never predictable. Their life is fast- 
paced and they never linger long in 
one location. These aerial speedsters 
maneuver their way in and out of flow¬ 
ers, then buzz off to their destination 
without a moment’s notice. 

Hummingbirds might be considered 
the masters of the sky, not because of 
their aggressive demeanor or prowess, 
but because of their master}' of avian 
flight. Acrobatics come naturally to 
these sky commanders as they fly 
forward, backward, up, down and in 
any combination of sideway move¬ 
ments. And if that is not enough, they 
can hover. Still photographs cannot 
accurately portray the flight of a 
hummingbird—or the life force of these 
avian wizards. 

T o perform their aerial acrobat¬ 
ics, hummingbirds are blessed 
with some highly specialized 
physical equipment—a combination 
of bones, muscles and feathers that 
make up the pair of wings that propel 
them through the skies with un¬ 
matched fluidity. 

Unlike other birds, the short, com¬ 
pact wing bones of hummingbirds are 


permanently fixed, except at the 
shoulder. The shoulder joint, how¬ 
ever, is extremely flexible and a hum¬ 
mingbird can rotate its wings almost 
180 degrees as it hovers or quickly 
changes direction in flight. The muscles 
that power the wings may account for 
one-quarter to one-third of the 
hummingbird’s total weight. 

With strong, rapid wing strokes, the 
hummingbird propels itself through 
the air at up to 55 miles per hour. 
“Regular” flight may require from 40 to 
75 wingbeats per second, but during 
their spectacular breeding displays, the 
males of some species may propel 
themselves at up to 200 wingbeats per 
second in a headfirst dive. 

It is not their speed, but their acro¬ 
batic flight that sets them apart from 
other birds and endears them to many 
birders. While we all marvel at the 
ability of birds to fly, we can only 
watch in awe at the seemingly effort¬ 
less maneuvers when they cruise in 
pursuit of rival birds that enter a ter¬ 
ritorial claim, or in the always im¬ 
pressive sky-writing flights of court¬ 
ship. When we witness such dramatic 
flights there can be no wonder why we 
earthbound mortals are so easily 
thrilled by the acrobatic 
lights of fjjk jd 

hummingbirds! .TjB&tojP MB 1 


The aerial acrobatics of hummingbirds include hovering, flying backward 
and flying upside down. Their flying prowess is unsurpassed among birds. 
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Birder’s I.D. 


B irder’s I.D. is a new WildBird department that provides readers with an opportunity to test their bird 
identification skills. First, try to identify the pictured bird by memory—you may have observed this 
species before and remember it. 

Next, consult your field guide for help. We’ve included a brief description of the bird below to help 
you in your identification and to provide some natural history insights. 

Once you think you’ve made a positive I.D., check the identity of the bird—its name is inverted at the 
bottom of the page. Who knows, you may see this species on your next field trip, or it may show up in 
your neighborhood. Then you’ll be ready with a quick and accurate I.D. for it. Good luck! 



D istinctive characteristics of this bird include a thin, black bill, grey legs, dark 
shoulder stripes, and dark crown and ear patches. This species inhabits open, 
sandy beaches along the Pacific and Gulf coasts throughout the year. During the 
breeding season, they may be seen in suitable open beaches along the borders of inland 
wetlands in western regions centering in Nevada and the Texas and Oklahoma 
panhandles. 


jaAoid Amou§ 
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Birder s Emporium 


BAUSCH & LOMB (§) 

THE CUSTOM CLASS 



High level optical porro prisms designed 
in collaberation with internationally 
famous orinthologists endorsed by the 
National Audubon Society. 

Also available in 10x40 (armored) and 
7 x 26 models. 

FREE LIST & LITERATURE 


WENTLING’S 

Box 355W 
Hershey, PA 17033 
717/533-2468 



‘/yW ;/Tit This Cuius ’ 

• Ocean City • Sea Isle City 
• Avalon • Stone Harbor 
• The Wildwoods • Cape May 
FOR VACATION KIT CALL 


THE ONLY 
SUBSCRIPTION 
FEEDER 

IN THE COUNTRY 

You can get any amount 
of Wild Bird Food 
on a schedule. 

A great gift 
for you or a friend. 



Call ‘The granary 
at 1-800-336-6094 


or write 
The Granary 
R. R. 1 Box 49 
Francesville, IN 47946 


EXPERIENCED CONSULTANTS 


LINK 

Binocular and Camera Strap tm 
•N o weight on neck 

• No scratched equipment 

• Cut down on swaying 
•Adjustable 

$8.00 postpaid (IL Res. add 45C) 

Send check or M.O. to 


►1 College Rd. 
owners Grove, IL6uo.o 
(708) 852-9615 Dealer Inq. In 


1 » 800 » 227*2297 


WANT SUMMER BIRDS? 

Give them what they want, 
WATER fresh & inviting 
with THE BIRD OASIS'” 
bird baths & drippers 
Choose a BIRD OASIS 
for any spot in your yard v 



Free Catalog rsn 


BAUSCH & MINOLTA 
LOMB ^ 

ELITE HS_JSSf POCKET 

8x42. s 669 7x21. s 67 

8x42 Armor ...*689 s inStf rl 8x22.*78 

10x42.*689 I tip 3 STANDARD 

10x42 Armor .*709 !i 7x35.*68 

22xScope.*253 L 8x40 . s? 4 

15-45xScope.*329 7x50.*89 

CUSTOM 10x50.*96 

7x26.*169 J WEATHERMATIC 

1x36.*179 7x42 . 8189 

10x40.*189 Offteial USA Warranty! 7x50.*179 

BUSHflELL ~**- 10x42 


OIMERACORNER 


(800) 762-4282 


MAKE PROTECTING THE 

ENVIRONMENT YOUR JOB 



Strong, steel frame with 
easy to clean, lift out bowl. 
Order yours now from . . . 

AUDUBON WORKSHOP 


Toll Free 1-800-9464 




.A BINOCULARS REPAIRED 

1 Dealer Inquire’s Welcome At: 


A . ALL MAKES AND MODELS: 

IRON DESIGN 


m 

26309 146th St. 


Herb Koehler - Owner 

Zimmerman, MN 55398 


w 

(612) 856-4700 


5514 Lawrence Ave. TELE-OPTICS 



Phone: 312-283-7757 Chicago, III. 60630 
































































Birder's Emporium 




Birders... 



Love Finches 
but hate the mess of 
conventional birdseed? 

Replace it with FINCH Choice 

and take the bite out of your birdfood 
budget. New FINCH Choice is 
preferred by finches 2:1. Guaranteed 
less mess than niger or your money 
back. 

10#.$14.95 ppd. 

25#.$33.95 ppd. 

50#.$55.95 ppd. 

To order call 1-218-643-4545 
Visa/Mastercard. Free Sample. 

Northern Green 

P.O. Box 394 
Breckenridge, MN 56520 


Fast delivery on RocSports, ProWalkers, Avia, 

. > New Balance, Converse, Soft Spots, 
^1 / _ Easy Spirit, Reebok and Propet. 
v # Send for Free Catalog 

OKUN BROS. SHOES 
356 E. South Street wb 
Kalamazoo, Ml 490 


- Bird Notecards! 

mple pack features 6 differei 



North America's finest 
Blue Bird Box 

• Western Red Cedar 

• Beautifully Designed 

• 10 Year Warranty 



IRO.BOX928.DEPT.WB 
(BIRD COMPANY) GENEVA.™ 14456 


THE WOODPECKER SHOP 

ROUTE 3, BOX 187 
Dover, OH 44622 


Nesting Boxes 

Bluebird ^ 


Tree Swallow 

7 ir>7[ 

Sm. Woodpecker 

$9.00 each 

'! 


$96.00 per doz. 


m 

Med. Woodpecker 

$10.00 each 
$108.00 per doz. 


i 


liM 


Free Shipping on Orders over $30.00. 
Orders under $30.00 add $3.00. 
OHIO residents add 6%. 





NEW CUSTOMER 

SPECIAL 

BEAUTIFUL WOODEN 
SAMPLER SELECTION 





1991 

Wildlife , 
TOURS | 
Non-smoking 



SE Alaska, July 27 - August 8 
Kenya, July 13 - August 4 
Rwanda & Tanzania, Aug 6 - 29 
Australia, October 5 - 27 
India, November 15 - December 14 


Special Purchase...save $120 
I Bausch & Lomb 

[ Elite Binoculars 

f Certified the world's best. 

| 8x42 Elite.$619.95 


Member of Minnesota Ornithologists Union 

National Camera Exchange 


















































































Birder's Emporium 



1-800-800-Eye 1 

Call For Free Literature. 


The Finest German Optics. Now in America. 


OPTOLYTH-USA 

LOOK NO FURTHER 



BEST NEST 
BUILDER 

to backyard birdfeeding! 
FLang near your feeder & 
enjoy the goldfinches' 

bedding for their nests. 


$5.95 for one.$10.95 for two 

10 lb. Niger Thistle. $14.95 

Prices INCLUDE Delivery 
Check or Money Order: 
HAVEGARD FARM, INC. 

225 Navarino St., Algoma, WI 54201 
(414) 487-5620 1 Havegard Farm, Inc. 1986 



ZEISS LE1TZ KOWA NIKON 


BINOCULAR REPAIR : 


| RgDUCHi 


a* 703-241-4077 r 

BAUSCH & LOMB 


DISCOVER 



SONGBIRDS UP-CLOSE 

The Rotunda® window feeder from Avian 
Products is: 

• Durable all-weather acrylic 

• Easy fill, 7’M" diameter 

• Squirrel resistant 

Order NOW for immediate delivery 
Send Check or Money Order to: 


BIRDER'S GARDEN 

3585 Sunnycrest Drive 
Brookfield, Wisconsin 53005 


Satisfaction Guaranteed! 



r 


I 


Pretty 

Ceramic 

Birdhouses 


P.O. Box 696A 
Conifer, Colorado 80433 

^ Send $1 for brochure. ^ 


Authentic English Cottage 



$**96- 

$11.99 

plus $2 50 

shipping and handling 


“Nesta Box” 

Handcrafted in England 
This weather-proof 
birdhouse will outlast 
all wooden boxes. 
Entrance suited for 
small birds and finches. 
Attractive, easy to 
install and clean. 

Order Now! 

1-800-722-6115 

PPM, P.O. Box 1221 
Mansfield, OH 44901 


CONTAINER COMPANY WITH UNIQUE 
NEW CONCEPT ON WILD BIRD FEEDER 
WOULD LIKE TO REASSIGN PATENT 
RIGHTS TO A WILD BIRD SEED OR BIRD 
FEEDER MANUFACTURER. 

FEEDER IS VERSATILE, INEXPENSIVE 
AND ATTRACTIVE. IT ELIMINATES THE 
NEED FOR LOOSE SEED STORAGE 
AND FILLING AND CAN BE READILY 
CHANGED TO ATTRACT A VARIETY 
OF SPECIES. 

For Additional Information, Contact: 

SELF SEAL CONTAINER CORPORATION 
4th & COATES STREETS 
BRIDGEPORT, PA 19405 
or PHONE: 1-215-275-2300 


SQUIRREL-PROOF 
THISTLE FEEDER 

Attracts finch, goldfinch, 
pine sisken, nuthatch, 
chickadees, & others. 

Durable crystal clear 
acrylic cylinder is 15 in. 
high and 1/8 in. thick, 
with 12 feed ports and 
heavy ceramic end caps. 

$38.00 POSTPAID 
SEND CHECK OR M.O. TO: 
BIRDSONG PRODUCTS CORP., DEPT WB 
3900 CHEYENNE CT. 

OXFORD, Ml. 48370 



















































Birder’s Emporium 


ASSORTMENT OF 
6 WILDLIFE 
NOTECARDSand 
ENVELOPES.... 

Songbirds 
Shore birds 
Ducks 


Geese 

'^JSL 




Wildlife Note Cards rendered in soft, gi 
BesanUy reproduced on line embossed tin 
Die cut for insertion of business card 


m 

/ Tint: 


1U 1991 |/ulier Collection 

U.O. Box 342 
Ttnley Pk. II. 60477 


SAIL THE MAINE COAST 

The Classic Windjammer Vacation 

SCHOONER MARY DAY 



We specialize 

in making the finest quality 
Ilford Cibachrome color prints 
from your slides 
or transparencies. 

For more information, write or call: 
Holland Photo 

1221-B S. Lamar-Austin, Tx. 78704 
1-800-477-4024 C3] 


HOLDS 32oz. NCCTAt! 




Tiny hummingbirds are 
easy to attract with our 
time-tested feeder! Non¬ 
rust. sturdy, enameled red 
metal base with wrap- i 

around perch encourages | 
them. Easy-clean glass 
nectar reservoir. These 
gem-like birds are 
fascinating to watch! 

Order Yours Today! $ 18 95 

+ 3.00 p&h MC/VISA 

TOLL FREE l •800-252* BIRD 


FREE! 


OTILLWATETf 

.A TRADING K 
C-O-M-P-A-N-Y 1V 


P.O. Box 172 
Harrisonburg 
VA 22801 


FOLDING FIELD CHAIR 




6L6GRNT 

HUMMINGBIRD 


flP€NDRNT 

Sterling.35- 

uuith 18" chain 

14K.240- 

ujith 18" chain 

ppd. 



Set - sterling ... 60-; 14H ... 295- 

See Dec. 1990 issue ppd. 


Mussel I 


design studio 

949 Manitou Five. 

Manitou Springs, CO 80829 
(719) 685-1404 

Satisfaction Guaranteed 



HUMMINGBIRD 

HAND BLOWN GLASS ORNAMENT 

Signed by the Artist 


giving a one of a ki 
blow n glass ornarncnt:.^ ^ 



Stained Glass Chickadee 



Beautifully handcrafted Chickadee hanging from 
an Oak leaf. Approx. 7‘. $44.95 add $1.75 for 
shipping. Wl residents add 5.5% sales tax. 
ji Check, Money Order, MC & VISA 
Send $2.00 for color brochure. 

2600 S 




2600 Stewart Center < 


































































WB Classified 


AVIAN ART 


SONGBIRD PRINTS BY Marvin J. Fryer, 
wildlife artist. Beautiful s/n limited-edi¬ 
tion print, $20; framed $40 to $50 (origi¬ 
nals $250, orders only). Send for flyer. 
WILDLIFE CARVINGS AND ILLUSTRA¬ 
TIONS, P.O. Box 1094, College Park, MD 
20740. 12TF 


EIGHT EXQUISITE handcrafted wildlife 
notes. $3.95 ppd. Send large SASE for 
free wildlife brochure. Gift ideas under 
$10. STAMP ACT, 1199 Longpoint Rd., 
Mt. Pleasant, SC 29464. 4TF 


STAINED-GLASS BIRDS. Brighten your 
windows with sun catchers of your favor¬ 
ite birds. Original designs handcrafted 
by the artist. Write for information. 
JAMESON STUDIO, 5688 S. Lorene Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wl 53221; (414) 281-7469. 

9/891 


SCRATCHBOARD ART limited-edition 
lithographic prints by wildlife artist Peg 
Burrus. Free color brochure. BURRUS 
ARTS, P.O. Box 520532, Independence, 
MO 64052. 1TF 


HAND-PAINTED WILDLIFE MAGNETS, 
floral picks and ornaments. Charming 
designs by artist Jaclin Dunne: chicka¬ 
dee, Blue Jay, cardinal, Pileated Wood¬ 
pecker, hummingbird, Cedar Waxwing, 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak, Tufted Tit¬ 
mouse, Mallard, squirrel, rabbit, more! 
$8.95 each or two for $16 (includes s/h, 
gift box). Send SASE for brochure. EV¬ 
ERGREEN CLASSICS, 3946 Park Lane, 
Traverse City, Ml 49684. 5/791 


SONGBIRD PRINTS by Ronald J. Lou- 
que, internationally known wildlife artist. 
Outstanding scenic Vignette series fea¬ 
turing: goldfinch, cardinal, bluebird and 
Ruby-throated Hummingbirds. Each lim¬ 
ited-edition signed and numbered print, 
$35. Each artist-proof edition, $150. Sheet 
size 16"x20”. Send for free catalog and 
flyer. THE DEPOT LTD., R.R. #3, Sullivan, 
IL 61951; (800) 223-3768. 4/691 


WANTED: HUMMINGBIRD AND BUTTER¬ 
FLY prints and books. Highest prices 
paid. Send description or call ED ROBIN¬ 
SON, 2368 Albot Rd., Reston, VA 22091; 
(703) 476-0205. 5/1091 


WATER BIRDS. Signed photographs by 
Winnie Cardona; dry-mounted and 
double-matted. Image size, 11"x14"; mat 
size, 16"x20". $59.95 U.S. includes s/h. 
Send $1 for color flyer. IN TOUCH WITH 
NATURE, 15 Glen Meadow Ln., Richmond 
Hill, Ontario, Canada L4E 3M6. 5/791 


Carousel horses, decoys, fish and bird 
carvings by Arkansas artist, B. David 
Duncan. Free catalog. DUNCAN DECOYS, 
HCR 31, Box 77, Jasper, AR 72641; (501) 
446-2467. 5/791 


BIRDHOUSES 


TOP-QUALITY, HANDMADE, CEDAR 
nesting boxes: chickadee, bluebird, nut¬ 
hatch, Downy Woodpecker (specify). 
$24.95 ppd. No shortcuts taken! Satisfac¬ 
tion guaranteed. Many others available, 
including custom-made. Information sent 
upon request. Send check or MO to 
LAWSON VENTURES, Dept. 220 WB, 1416 
S. Rangeline Rd., Carmel, IN 46032. (Indi¬ 
ana residents, add 5% sales tax). 4/591 


CEDAR WORKS. Quality red cedar na¬ 
ture products. Dining-out squirrel feeder, 
$8.95; butterfly house, $42.50; bat house, 
$34.95; bluebird house, $17.95; kestrel/ 
owl house, $34.95. Forever Full bird 
feeder, $49.95. MC/VISA plus same day 
UPS shipping. 10% discount with men¬ 
tion of this ad. Call (712) 886-5425 for free 
catalog. CEDAR WORKS, P.O. Box 266, 
Moorhead, IA 51558. 691 


UNIQUE DECORATIVE/FUNCTIONAL 


BIRDHOUSES and feeders. Each is a one- 
of-a-kind work of art. The perfect gift! 
Quality handcrafted by expert carpenter. 
Exquisitely hand-painted with folk art/ 
floral designs by award-winning artist, 
Joyce L. Olsen. These must be seen: real 
collector’s items. Totally functional and 
weather-proof. Built and painted to last a 
lifetime. Send SASE for free brochure 
and photos. SONSHINE ART STUDIO, 
119 Harrison St., Boonton, NJ 07005. 

4/691 


FULL-SIZED BIRDHOUSE PLANS: House 
Wren, flicker, chickadee, titmouse, blue¬ 
bird, Tree Swallow, Downy Woodpecker, 
nuthatch, kestrel, Saw-whet Owl and 
Screech Owl. $4.50 each. One rust-resis¬ 
tant hardware kit included per plan ($1.85 
for each additional hardware kit). Five or 
more plans, $4 each. KOO-KOO NEST, 
265 Arlington, Dept. 0204, Rochester Hills, 
Ml 48307. 4/891 


BATS, BIRDS AND DUCKS need our 
cypress nest boxes. Bat house, $14; 
bluebird, $10; Wood Duck, $24 ppd. Nine 
others. Assembled. For free brochure 
contact WHITE’S BIRDBOX CO., 5153 Neff 
Lake Rd., Brooksville, FL 34601. Please 
don’t cut down your dead trees! 5/691 


WILDBIRD CLASSIFIED 
P.O. Box 6050 
Mission Viejo, CA 92690 


WB591 

Telephone: (714) 855-8822 
FAX: (714) 855-3045 


Yes, I want to be known! Please publish my ad_times. I understand that classi¬ 

fied ads must be paid in advance (MC/VISA accepted), so enclosed is $_ 


for 


. words at 40$ per word, times the number of insertions ($8 minimum per inser¬ 
tion). P.O. Box, telephone number and state/zip equal one word each. 

Ads must be received a full 3 months before the cover date, i.e., January 1 for the May 
issue, etc. 

The editor reserves the right to make stylistic changes. Type or print clearly. 
SAMPLE AD 

WE LOVE BIRDING! Learn about equipment , books , tours and birds . BIRDING BULLETIN . 
12 3 '4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 

P.O. Box 999 , Rt. 3 , W. 5th Ave., Anytown , USA 10000 ; (123) 456-7890 . 


(The follow 


Address (do not use box number) _ 

City/State/Zip _ 

Telephone No. (_) _ 

□ MC □ VISA # _ 


HUM MING BIRDS: HAND-CARVED, 
painted, signed and numbered, $40 ppd. 












































FRIENDS OF BLUEBIRDS! Tested, proven 
nest boxes handcrafted of untreated, 
unpainted white cedar, with cleanout and 
inspection door. Mirror for viewing eggs 
and nestlings without disturbing. $14.95 
ppd. Contact 1800 Stall Dr., Harvey, LA 
70058; (504) 366-4633. 5/691 


BIRDING EQUIPMENT 


FREE LIST and literature, quality optics. 
Binoculars and spotting scopes. Com¬ 
plete line of Zeiss, Swarovski, Bausch & 
Lomb, Bushnell, Swift, Leupold and 
Fuginon. Experienced consultant. Imme¬ 
diate shipping. 50th year. WENTLING’S, 
P.O. Box 355B, Hershey, PA 17033; (717) 
533-2468. 5TF 


ausJENA BINOCULARS (GERMANY). 
Experience the ultimate in brilliance and 
clarity! Europe’s largest manufacturer of 
finest quality binoculars. Consumer and 
dealer inquiries invited. EUROPTIK, LTD., 
Box 319WB, Dunmore, PA 18509; (717) 
347-6049. 10TF 


OPTICS HEADQUARTERS FOR BIRDERS 
since 1960. Selection advice, 24-hour 
shipping, deep discounts on binoculars, 
scopes, tripods and more. USA warran¬ 
ties. Catalog and prices on request. 
BIRDING, P.O. Box 4405 WB, Halfmoon, 
NY 12065; (518) 664-2011. 3TF 


BINOCULARS AND SPOTTING TELE¬ 
SCOPES by ausJENA. Brilliantly de¬ 
signed, ultrahigh-resolution optics. 
Unparalleled German optical craftsman¬ 
ship. Free brochure and discount price 
list. HAZLEOPTICS, 757 McNair St., Hazle¬ 
ton, PA 1 8201; phone/FAX (717) 455-4605. 

5/1091 


BOOKS & MAGAZINES 


RARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT books on wild 
birds and natural history. MARCHER’S 
BOOKS, 6204 N. Vermont, Dept. WB, 
Oklahoma City, OK 73112. 12TF 


QUICK INDEX to Peterson ’s A Field Guide 
To The Birds-East ; Peterson’s A Field 
Guide To The Birds-West (1990 Edition); 
National Geographic Society Field Guide 
To The Birds Of North America; Golden 
Guide To Field Identification Birds Of 
North America. Peel-and-stick label. Bird 


reference attached to book cover. $2 each 
ppd. Illinois residents add 14c tax per in¬ 
dex. BIRDER’S CONNECTION, 2521 Col¬ 
lege Rd., Downers Grove, IL 60516. 591 


NEWSLETTER: For birders with special 
interest in Texas birds. For full year’s 
subscription, send $8 to PENFEATHERS, 
P.O. Box 38157, Dept. WB, Houston, TX 
77238-8157. 4/691 


BINOCULARS FOR BIRDERS. $12.95 plus 
$1.95 s/h, or send SASE for free informa¬ 
tion. Contact AVIAN PRESS, P.O. Box 
56068, Madison, Wl 53705-9368.11/1091 


THE BEST BIRD STORIES ever told. 
Everything you wanted to know about 
feeding birds but were afraid to ask. Six¬ 
teen-page monthly tabloid. It’s $12 a year, 
but don’t buy it. Take a test flight first! $1 
for two sample copies. THE DICK E. BIRD 
NEWS, P.O. Box 377, Acme, Ml 49610. 

4/691 


WANTED: HUMMINGBIRD AND BUTTER¬ 
FLY books and prints. Highest prices 
paid. Send description or call ED ROBIN¬ 
SON, 2368 Albot Rd., Reston, VA 22091; 
(703) 476-0205. 5/1091 


FEED & FEEDERS 


SQUIRREL-PROOF BIRD FEEDERS. Fin- 
est-quality feeders ever designed. Engi¬ 
neered to last a lifetime. You will never 
have to worry about squirrels destroying 
your feeder again. The last feeder your 
birds will ever need. Write for catalog. 
WILDLIFE PRODUCTS, P.O. Box 363WB, 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wl 54494. 10TF 


FREE CATALOG: Top-quality wild bird 
products, birdhouses, bird feeders, bird 
seed, T-shirts, etc. Everything guaran¬ 
teed, gift-wrapping available! SERYS 
CREATIONS, 2433 S. 74th St., Dept. WB, 
West Allis, Wl 53219. 1TF 


SEEDS. Free sample and price list of 
evergreen seeds. WAUKESHA SEED 
COMPANY, P.O. Box 1820, Waukesha, Wl 
53187. 11/591 


72 BIRDHOUSES, FEEDERS and other 
things to make for fun or profit. Patterns 
catalog, $2. RSG, P.O. Box 234, Washing¬ 
ton Mills, NY 13479. 1/691 


BIRD-FOOD COOKBOOK. Book includes 
fun and easy bird-food recipes for your 
backyard feeding station. Great gift idea! 
$5. HOMESPUN PUBLICATIONS, P.O. Box 
202, Ludington, Ml 49431. 4/691 


DECK FEEDER POLE. Enjoy feathered 
friends without deck cleanup. L-shaped 
pole extends from deck’s vertical sur¬ 
face, keeping unsightly and unsanitary 
waste off your deck. Each pole holds two 
feeders. Galvanized-steel mounting 
brackets included. $29.95 plus $3 s/h. 
MORH AVEN, 876 Hazel Creek Rd., Chetek, 
Wl 54728. 591 


QUALITY WILD BIRD SEED by mail. For a 
complete description and price list of 
many quality seeds at bargain prices, call 
or write NORTHERN GREEN, P.O. Box 
394, Breckenridge, MN 56520; (218) 643- 
4545; FAX: (218) 643-8537. 5/1091 


GUIDED TOURS 


NEW MEXICO. Guided birding tours, three 
home-cooked meals daily. BEAR MOUN¬ 
TAIN GUEST RANCH, Silver City, NM 
88061; (505) 538-2538. TF 


RAPTOURS. Birding tours emphasizing 
birds of prey and raptor workshops led 
by Bill Clark. For 1991 schedule and in¬ 
formation on Israel, Spain and Ecuador 
tours, write to P.O. Box 8008, Silver 
Spring, MD 20907; (301) 565-9196. 1TF 


COSTA RICA. Guided birding along rain 
forest trails. Delicious meals, elegant 
accommodations in beautiful hacienda, 
ground transportation, horseback riding 
and tours all included from $390/person/ 
week. RANCHO NATURALISTA, Apdo. 
364-1002, San Jose, Costa Rica; (506) 39- 
7138. 11TF 


COSTA RICA’S NATIONAL PARKS and 
wildlife refuges. Guided birding and na¬ 
ture tours. For information contact MI¬ 
CHAEL SNOW, Apartado 73, 7200 Siquir- 
res, Costa Rica. 1TF 


UK BIRDING TOURS: visiting England, 
Wales and Scotland, May through June 
1991. Limited to parties of four. Contact 
33 Carmarthen Ave., Portsmouth P06 
2AG, England; (01144) 705 370559.2/691 


MISCELLANEOUS 


OWL COLLECTORS. “I Love Owls” 
bumper sticker, $1. Merchandise/book 
catalog, $1 (refundable). OWL’S NEST, 
P.O.Box 5491 WB, Fresno, CA 93755. 

10TF 


HAND-PAINTED EXOTIC BIRD designs. 
T-shirts and sweatshirts. Brochure, $1 
(refundable with first order). WELSH 
TRADING COMPANY, Dept. W, P.O. Box 
221433, Charlotte, NC 28222. 5/791 


DECOY ETCHINGS, GAME-BIRD cigarette 
cards, English-thatch birdhouse. Many 
more quality bird gifts and collectibles. 
ARCHAEOPTERYX, 791 Bridgetown Pike, 
Langhorne, PA 19053; (215) 364-4407. 

12/591 


NEW, UNIQUE, ORIGINAL. Slide-on book- 
ends—your books will stay put! Cardi¬ 
nals, Wood Ducks, owls. For details, send 
SASE to R.C. MICHAELS, 8664 Foothill 
Rd., Middleton, ID 83644. 4TF 


OPENING BIRD-WATCHER’S SUPPLY 
store. Need vendors, suppliers, feed, 
feeders, houses, novelties, equipment, 
etc. SEAGRAVES PRODUCTS, INC., P.O. 
Box 472, Dayton, OH 45417; (513) 268- 
0504. 4/591 


DALLAS BIRDS OF PREY CENTER. Larg¬ 
est native raptor exhibit in Texas. Public 
programs: 3:30 PM weekends. 7575 
Wheatland Rd., Dallas, TX 75249; (214) 
296-1955. 4/691 


FRIENDS OF BLUEBIRDS! Sponsor a 
family of bluebirds. Tested and proven 
bluebird nest box installed in your name. 
Area has expanding bluebird population. 
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Visitation privileges. $25. Contact 1800 
Stall Dr., Harvey, LA 70058; (504) 366- 
4633. 5/691 


WILDLIFE CATALOG. Unique collection 
of T-shirts, books and gifts. Send $1 to 
GOING WILD, Behiing and Johnson, P.O. 
Box 189, Dept. WB, St. Germain, Wl 54558. 

5/791 


TRAVEL & LODGING 


RAMSEY CANYON INN Bed & Breakfast, 
adjacent to the Mile Hi/Ramsey Canyon 
Preserve. 14 species of hummingbirds 
and over 200 other species of birds visit 
during the year. One-bedroom cottage 
also available. For information contact 
31 Ramsey Canyon Rd., Dept.WB, Here¬ 
ford , AZ 85615; (602) 378-3010. 10TF 


BIRD COSTA RICA’S HIGH Talamanca 
(7500 ft.) with all the comforts of a private 
home. Personalized vacations include 
lodging, delicious meals, expert guiding 
on well-maintained and beautiful trails. 
Weekly rates: $650/couple. STEVE FRIED¬ 
MAN, APD010303,1000 San Jose, Costa 
Rica. Phone (506) 25-07-71; FAX (506) 23- 
38-73. 12TF 


BOSQUE DEL APACHE WILDLIFE Ref¬ 
uge on the Rio Grande River Flyway. 
Year-round habitats of 295 high plains, 
mountain and riparian bird species. 
EATON HOUSE BED & BREAKFAST. For 
reservations and information call (505) 
835-1067, or write P.O. Box 536, Socorro, 
NM 87801. Ask about our early birder 
special. 5TF 


DEER RUN BED & BREAKFAST on the 
ocean, in the heart of the National Key 
Deer Refuge and a state aquatic pre¬ 
serve. A year-round birding paradise. 
Contact P.O. Box 431, Big Pine Key, FL 
33043; (305) 872-2015. 1/1291 


CONCAN, TEXAS: EDWARDS PLATEAU. 
Golden-cheeked Warbler and Black- 
capped Vireo habitat. New, clean, air- 
conditioned and heated country cabins 
with furnished kitchenettes in a pecan 
grove on the Frio River. R.V. sites avail¬ 
able. SEVEN BLUFF CABINS, P.O. Box 
184, Concan, TX 78838; (512) 232-5260. 

591 


CAPE MAY POINT, New Jersey: cross¬ 
road of fall and spring migration. For 
information contact SEA BREEZE MO¬ 
TEL, P.O. BOX 860, Cape May, NJ 08204; 
(609) 884-3352. 591 


VIDEOS 


WILDLIFE VIDEOS. Available in VHS or 
8mm: bird banding, Chimney Swifts, wild¬ 
life rehabilitation, $15.95 to $25. For bro¬ 
chure send SASE to PAGE PRODUC¬ 
TIONS, 8504 Romney Rd., Austin, TX 
78748. 5/791 


ISLANDS OF THE SEABIRDS. Gannets, 
Black-backed Gulls, puffins, guillemots, 
terns and others, photographed on the 
rugged islands of eastern Canada. A 
sensitive film. Also, Life History of the 
White Ibis. Includes action close-ups of 
Glossy Ibis, Wood Stork, many herons, 
White and Brown pelicans, gallinules, 


spoonbills and much more. Real insight 
into the life and hardships of these beau¬ 
tiful and spectacular birds. VHS only. 
$29.75 each or $59 for both ppd., plus 
$2.50 s/h. Send check or MO to BOB 
WELLS NATUREWORLD PRODUC¬ 
TIONS, 2300 Plantside Dr., Louisville, KY 
40299. 1/691 


Quiz Answers: 


1. (B) Central America. Most Ruby-throated Hummingbirds fly across the 
Gulf of Mexico to winter in Central America from central Mexico to Costa 
Rica. 

2. (C) Spiders. Some species, such as the Anna’s Hummingbird, often eat 
spiders and a variety of small insects that provide a source of protein in their 
diet. 

3. (D and A) Regional habitat and mild climate. Southeastern Arizona is the 
northern terminus of the “Mexican Highlands” habitat that supports many 
tropical species not found elsewhere in the United States. A mild climate is 
also attractive to wintering populations of hummingbirds found there. 

4. (A) Blue-throated Hummingbirds exhibit the most aggressive behavior 
toward other species that inhabit southeastern Arizona, as well as other Blue- 
throated Hummingbirds, while competing for food sources. 

5. (C) The Rufous Hummingbird nests in mountain and lowland areas. The 
other two species typically breed only in mountainous areas. 

6 . (D) The Rufous Hummingbird may be confused with Allen’s Humming¬ 
bird, which has a similar-looking throat patch. The other three species can be 
identified by their throat patch alone. 

7. (B) No. It is widely accepted that hummingbirds will migrate irrespective 
of the presence of feeders. 

8. (B) Ruby-throated Hummingbird. Although it is restricted to the eastern 
half of the U.S.A. and southeastern Canada, the Ruby-throated Humming¬ 
bird has the largest range of any North American hummingbird. 

9. (D) All of the above. The male Blue-throated Hummingbird’s crown is 
green, its throat is light blue and it has black and white eye stripes. The male 
Magnificent Hummingbird has a purple crown, green throat and lacks eye 
stripes. 

10. (B) Allen’s Hummingbird migration is already well under way in 
February. Rufous and Costa’s hummingbirds are also early migrants. 
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Flying Free 


Photograph by Robert Sutton 


I’m not sure what birds and bees 
and pollinating flowers have to do 
with human sex education, but this 
bee better leave my flowers alone or 
he’s going to get it! 
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We 

Think 

Autofocus 

is 

for the 
Birds. 


Anna ' s Hummingbird 

Phot °: Bill Head 


E OS Autofocus, that is. Because the Canon EOS 10s 
helps you get difficult shots, of very difficult sub¬ 
jects. It’s great for beginners or advanced bird 
photographers. 

The EOS 10s is unique among autofocus SLRs 
because it does not limit you to 
“bulls-eye” composition. Canon's Advanced 
Flexible Autofocus system works automat¬ 
ically, whether your subject is centered, 
framed left or right. Predictive autofocus and a built-in five 
frames-per-second motor capture fast-flying birds effortlessly. 

i Control is simple with the EOS 10s selector dial. 
Quickly set any exposure mode including 
Canon’s exclusive Programmed Image Control. 
Select Action, Landscape, Portrait, or Close-up 
program selector dial photography. Additional automatic exposure 
modes and full-metered manual are there when you need them. 
Canon’s eight zone Evaluative Metering system assures accurate 
exposure, or select 8.5% partial metering for precise control. For 
exposure variety, built-in automatic Exposure Bracketing works 
quickly, without fumbling. 

Canon offers a choice of more than 30 EF autofocus lenses, 
including whisper-quiet Ultra-Sonic Motor lenses, 
and the legendary L-series lenses with razor 
sharp performance. The EF l00-300mm L | * 
lens is perfect for backyard bird photogra¬ 
phy with spectacular color and contrast. 

We think autofocus photography is for the 
birds, we hope 

you agree. C3cl110H 


•lOs 


So Advanced, It’s Simple 


For color brochure, write Canon EOS, Dept. B, C.S.B. 3192A, I 




t Canon Plaza, Lake Success, NY 11042 © 1991 Canon U.S 









v - The moment you lay eyes on a 

pair of Nikon binoculars you’ll fall 
1 in love. 

With the breathtaking images 
j Nikon’s legendary multi-coated optics 
a can create. Super bright. Ultra crisp, 
i# Perfect down to the last detail. 

Nt ,/ Even in early morning or twilight. 

M With the feel of a Nikon in your 
V hands, like they always belonged. Sub- 
p stantial but easy to hold and carry. Focus- 
.) jf ing quickly and smoothly at the touch of 

'j/' a finger. 

With the value of a Nikon. A 25-year limited 
warranty. Plus the realization that you can de¬ 
pend on Nikon binoculars to fill your life as well 
as your lifelist with wondrous sightings for years 
to come. At a surprisingly affordable price. 

See the full line of Nikon birding optics today, in¬ 
cluding: Our featherweight compact binoculars top 
rated by a leading consumer magazine. The 8x30 E 
which swept all birding categories in an evaluation 
by BBC Wildlife Magazine. Our state-of-the-art 
StayFocus Plus™ Series with both autofocus and close 
focus capabilities. And our ED Field Scope called “the 
most satisfactory telescope” by British Birds Magazine. 

If you truly love bird-watching, it could be the start of a 
beautiful relationship. 


No Exchange 







